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PREFACE. 


The  substance  of  the  following  pages  appeared 
in  the  columns  of  the  Lancet  during  March  and 
April  of  the  present  year.  My  own  impression  of 
the  practical  importance  of  the  subject,  strength- 
ened by  the  numerous  letters  I  have  since  received 
from  many  members  of  the  profession,  has  induced 
me  to  re-publish  the  papers  in  a  separate  form, 
with  such  additional  matter  as  I  could  command. 
The  following  is  the  history  of  their  production  : — 
About  six  years  ago  my  father.  Dr.  Peter  Hood, 
in  conjunction  with  Dr.  lies  of  Watford,  attended 
the  late  Mr.  Hutton,  the  famous  bone-setter, 
through  a  long  and  severe  illness.  On  his  recovery 
my  father  refused  to  take  any  fees  from  Mr. 
Hutton,  out  of  consideration  for  the  benefit  which 
he  had  rendered  to  many  poor  people.  Mr. 
Hutton  expressed  himself  as  being  thereby  placed 
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under  great  obligation,  and  as  being  very  desirous 
to  do  something  to  show  his  gratitude.  He 
offered,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  kindness  he 
had  received,  to  explain  and  show  all  the  details 
of  his  practice  as  a  bone-setter.  Pressure  of  work 
prevented  my  father  from  availing  himself  of  this 
offer,  and  Mr.  Hutton  then  extended  it  to  me. 
After  some  consideration,  I  determined  to  accept 
it ;  and  accordingly  I  went,  when  I  could  spare 
the  time,  to  Mr.  Hutton's  London  house,  on  the 
days  of  his  attendance  there.  My  decision  was 
prompted  not  only  by  the  curiosity  I  felt  to  see 
how  he  treated  the  cases  that  came  under  his  care, 
but  also  by  the  desire  to  make  known  to  the 
profession,  at  some  future  time,  any  insight  that 
I  could  gain  into  the  apparent  mystery  of  his 
frequent  success.  I  did  not  feel  justified,  however, 
in  publishing  anything  during  Mr.  Hutton's 
lifetime,  because,  although  he  exacted  from  me 
no  conditions,  he  was  freely  imparting  what  he 
thought,  and  was  fairly  entitled  to  think,  an 
important  and  valuable  secret.  I  have  not 
hesitated,  however,  to  discuss  his  methods  with 
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private  friends ;  and  Mr.  Hutton's  recent  death 
has  released  me  from  any  scruples  about  the 
propriety  of  making  these  methods  more  widely 
known. 

During  a  second  illness  from  which  Mr.  Hutton 
suffered,  I  took  absolute  charge  of  the  poorer  class 
of  patients  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  attend 
gratuitously,  and  found  that  I  could  easily  accom- 
plish all  that  I  had  seen  him  do.  I  declined,  how- 
ever, to  undertake  the  remunerative  portion  of  his 
practice,  and  from  this  and  other  reasons  my  inter- 
course with  him  had  wholly  ceased  for  about  two 
years  prior  to  his  death.  I  found,  however,  that  it 
had  lasted  long  enough  to  give  me  knowledge  of 
a  kind  that  is  not  conveyed  in  ordinary  surgical 
teaching,  and  that,  when  guided  by  anatomy,  is 
of  the  highest  practical  value,  as  well  in  preventive 
as  in  curative  treatment. 

In  the  present  work,  therefore,  I  purpose  giving 
a  brief  account  of  the  salient  features  of  a  bone- 
setter's  method  of  procedure  in  the  treatment  of 
damaged  joints,  of  the  results  of  that  treatment,  and 
of  the  class  of  cases  in  which  it  was  successful  And 
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here,  in  the  first  place,  I  must  bear  tribute  to  Mr. 
Hutton's  perfect  good  faith  and  honesty.  He  had 
received  but  a  plain  education,  was  entirely  desti- 
tute of  anatomical  knowledge,  and  firmly  believed 
the  truth  of  his  ordinary  statement  that  "the  joint 
was  out."  To  him  there  was  no  other  possible 
explanation  of  a  constantly  recurring  sequence  of 
events.  A  joint  previously  stiff,  painful,  and  help- 
less, was  almost  instantly  restored  to  freedom  of 
action  by  his  handling,  and  the  change  was  often 
attended  by  an  audible  sound,  which  he  regarded 
as  an  evidence  of  the  return  of  a  bone  to  its  place. 
When  this,  to  him,  pleasant  noise  was  heard,  he 
would  look  in  his  patient's  face  and  say,  in  his 
broad  dialect,  "  Did  ye  hear  that  V  The  reply 
would  be  "  Yes  and  his  rejoinder,  "  Now  ye're  all 
right — use  your  limb."  To  the  patient,  probably 
as  ignorant  of  anatomy  as  Mr.  Hutton  himself, 
who  had  hobbled  to  him  on  crutches,  often  after 
prolonged  surgical  treatment,  and  who  went  away 
"walking  and  leaping,"  it  can  be  no  matter  for 
surprise  that  the  explanation  was  also  fully 
sufficient. 
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When  I  first  knew  Mr.  Hutton,  I  often  tried  to 
argue  the  point  with  him,  and  to  explain  what  it 
really  was  that  he  had  done.  I  soon  found,  how- 
ever, that,  if  I  wished  to  learn  from  him,  I  must 
simply  content  myself  with  listening  and  observ- 
ing. He  had  grown  old  in  a  faith  which  it  was 
impossible  to  overturn. 

I  think,  however,  that  the  time  is  come  when 
the  profession  should  no  longer  be  prevented,  by 
the  customary  mis-statement  that  a  bone  is 
out,"  from  making  themselves  acquainted  with 
the  means  by  which  the  conditions  thus  falsely 
described  may  be  cured ;  and  at  which  they  may 
also  reconsider  with  advantage  some  of  those 
traditions  about  rest  and  counter-irritation  which 
have  been  handed  down  to  them  through  suc- 
cessive generations  of  surgeons. 

Upper  Berkeley  St.,  Portman  Sq. 
July  1871. 
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A  TREATISE 


ON 

BONE-SETTING,  etc. 

CHAPTER  I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

It  is  known  to  most  practitioners  of  surgery, 
and  has  become  known  to  many  to  their  great 
cost  and  loss,  that  a  large  proportion  of  cases  of 
impaired  mobility  or  usefulness  of  limbs,  after 
disease  or  injury,  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  class  of 
men  called  bone-setters."  In  all  these  cases  it  is 
the  custom  of  such  men  to  say  that  the  affected 
bone  or  joint  is  out,"  although  there  maybe  an 
entire  absence  of  the  anatomical  signs  of  displace- 
ment ;  and  then  to  proceed  in  due  course  to  the 
performance  of  manipulations  by  which,  in  many 
instances,  the  patient  is  speedily  cured.  Teachers 
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of  surgery,  when  they  condescend  to  speak  at  all 
of  bone-setters  and  their  works,  are  more  prone 
to  dilate  upon  the  injury  sometimes  occasioned 
by  assumed  "  rough "  handling,  than  upon  the 
improvement  which  it  oftentimes  effects.  It  is 
doubtless  necessary  to  caution  students  against 
twisting  or  pulling  an  inflamed  or  ulcerated  joint ; 
but  it  would  surely  also  be  well  to  inquire  care- 
fully what  is  the  nature  of  the  cases  in  which  bone- 
setters  do  good,  and  what  is  the  change  which 
their  manipulations  bring  about.  Mr.  Paget,  in 
a  clinical  lecture  delivered  at  St.  Bartholomew's, 
and  published  in  the  BritisJi  Medical  Jotmial  three 
years  ago,  stands  probably  alone  in  having  made 
this  laudable  attempt  ;  but  he  laboured  under  the 
disadvantage  of  being  guided  only  by  conjecture, 
or  by  the  imperfect  descriptions  of  patients,  in  his 
ideas  of  the  nature  of  the  bone-setter's  treatment. 
It  necessarily  followed  that  his  conjectures  were 
in  some  respects  erroneous  ;  but  his  authority  may 
none  the  less  show  the  great  practical  importance 
of  the  questions  at  issue.  He  says  to  his  students  : 
"  Few  of  you  are  likely  to  practise  without  having 
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a  bone-setter  for  your  enemy ;  and  if  he  can  cure 
a  case  which  you  have  failed  to  cure,  his  fortune 
may  be  made  and  yours  marred."  It  would  at  first 
sight  seem  likely  that  the  conditions  thus  stated 
by  Mr.  Paget  could  only  be  realized  in  the  practice 
of  surgeons  of  slender  skill,  and  among  the  poorer 
and  more  ignorant  classes  of  the  community.  This 
surmise,  however,  would  be  very  wide  of  the  truth  ; 
for  I  shall  have  to  refer  to  instances  in  which  the 
failures  have  been  those  of  men  not  less  emi- 
nent than  Mr.  Paget  himself,  and  in  which  the 
patients  have  occupied  positions  of  prominence  or 
distinction.  Such  cases  may  not  only  seriously 
injure  the  individual  practitioner,  but  they  serve 
to  lower  the  whole  art  of  surgery  in  the  estimation 
of  the  public.  They  render  it  obligatory,  I  think, 
upon  any  one  who  may  possess  the  power,  to  place 
before  the  profession  a  clear  account  of  the  so- 
called  bone-setting — of  its  methods,  its  failures, 
and  its  successes.  To  this  task,  so  far  as  my 
powers  extend,  I  purpose  to  address  myself  in 
the  following  pages. 

What  has  been  called  bone-setting  may  be  con- 
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cisely  defined  as  the  art  of  overcoming,  by  sudden 
flexion  or  extension,  any  impediments  to  the  free 
motion  of  joints  that  may  be  left  behind  after  the 
subsidence  of  the  early  symptoms  of  disease  or 
injury;  perhaps,  indeed,  more  frequently  of  the 
latter  than  of  the  former. 

I  could,  perhaps,  describe  no  more  typical  case, 
and  none  of  more  frequent  occurrence,  than  the 
following : — 

A  healthy  man  sustains  a  fracture  of  one  or 
both  bones  of  the  forearm,  and  applies  at  a  hos- 
pital, where  splints  are  adapted  in  the  usual  way. 
He  is  made  an  out-patient,  and  the  splints  are 
occasionally  taken  off  and  replaced.  After  the 
lapse  of  a  certain  number  of  weeks  the  fracture 
becomes  firmly  united,  the  splints  are  laid  aside, 
and  the  man  is  discharged  cured.  He  is  still 
unable  to  use  either  his  hand  or  his  forearm,  but 
is  assured  that  his  difficulty  arises  only  from  the 
stiffness  incidental  to  long  rest  of  them,  and  that 
it  will  soon  disappear.  Instead  of  disappearing,  it 
rather  increases,  and  in  due  time  he  seeks  the  aid 
of  a  bone-setter.    The  arm  and  forearm  are  then 
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bent  nearly  at  a  right  angle  to  each  other ;  the 
forearm  is  intermediate  between  pronation  and 
supination ;  the  hand  in  a  line  with  it ;  and  the 
fingers  are  straight  and  rigid,  the  patient  being 
unable  to  move  them,  and  also  unable  to  move 
either  the  wrist  or  elbow.  Passive  motion  can  be 
accomplished  within  narrow  limits,  but  produces 
sharp  pain,  distinctly  localized  in  some  single  spot 
about  each  joint,  in  which  spot  there  will  also  be 
tenderness  on  pressure.  The  bone-setter  will  tell 
the  man  that  his  wrist  and  his  elbow  are  "  out." 
The  man  may  object  that  the  injury  had  been  in 
the  middle  of  the  forearm — perhaps  from  a  blow 
or  other  direct  violence.  The  reply  would  be  that 
perhaps  the  arm  had  indeed  been  broken  as  alleged, 
but  that  the  wrist  and  the  elbow  had  been  put  out 
at  the  same  time,  and  that  these  injuries  had  been 
overlooked  by  the  doctors.  The  bone-setter  would 
then,  by  a  rapid  manipulation  hereafter  to  be 
described,  at  once  overcome  the  stiffness  of  the 
fingers,  and  enable  the  patient  to  move  them  to 
and  fro.  The  instant  benefit  received  would  dispel 
all  scruples  about  submitting  the  wrist  and  the 
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elbow  to  manipulation  ;  and  these  also  would  be 
set  free  in  their  turn.  The  man  would  go  away 
easily  flexing  and  extending  his  lately  rigid  joints, 
and  fully  convinced  that  he  had  sustained  grievous 
harm  at  the  hands  of  his  legitimate  doctors. 

This,  however,  like  all  types,  is  to  some  extent 
an  ideal  case  ;  and  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
append  to  it  a  series  of  actual  narratives.  In  one 
instance,  where  I  have  obtained  permission  to  do 
so,  I  have  given  the  name  of  the  patient,  not  only 
as  a  guarantee  of  authenticity,  but  also  as  an 
additional  evidence  that  the  art  of  the  bone-setter 
has  been  successfully  called  into  requisition  by 
persons  who  were  able  to  command,  and  who 
actually  did  obtain,  the  aid  of  London  surgeons 
of  the  highest  professional  position.  The  fact  that 
these  gentlemen  failed  to  cure  the  patients,  and 
that  a  quack  immediately  succeeded  in  doing  so, 
is  the  ground  of  my  belief  that  the  practice  of  the 
bone-setter  has  not  only  lain  in  what  the  Lancet 
calls  a  "  neglected  corner  of  the  domain  of  surgery," 
but  also  that  it  has  been  based  upon  sound  tra- 
ditions handed  down  from  some  earlier  day.  I 
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can  believe  it  possible  that  the  first  "bone-setter" 
was  the  servant  or  the  unqualified  assistant  of  a 
surgeon  who  had  known  exactly  what  could  be 
done  by  sudden  movements,  and  how  those  move- 
ments should  be  executed. 

Such  knowledge  might  easily  perish  as  a  pro- 
fessional possession  (for,  even  in  our  own  day  of 
books  and  pamphlets  and  journals,  what  a  vast 
amount  of  the  experience  of  every  man  dies  with 
him  !),  and  might  as  easily  be  handed  down  as  the 
secret  of  a  quackery  by  those  who  had  good  reason 
to  appreciate  its  value. 

From  the  inquiries  I  have  been  able  to  make, 
I  gather  that  the  practice  of  all  bone-setters  is 
much  alike  as  far  as  manipulation  is  concerned, 
and  that  they  differ  in  the  results  they  bring  about 
partly  because  some  of  them  possess  more  natural 
mechanical  tact  than  others,  but  in  a  far  higher 
degree  because  some  possess  sufficient  acuteness 
of  observation  to  note  and  to  remember  the  mani- 
fest symptoms  in  cases  that  turn  out  unfavourably, 
and  to  avoid  others  like  them  in  the  time  to  come. 
Mr.  Hutton  probably  owed  his  reputation  and  sue- 
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cess  to  a  combination  of  both  these  quahties.  It 
would  be  impossible  for  any  man  who  was  ignorant 
of  anatomy  and  pathology  to  enter  upon  the  career 
of  a  bone-setter  without  doing  much  mischief  and 
encountering  many  disastrous  results  ;  but  it  would 
be  quite  possible  for  him,  if  sufficiently  intelligent, 
to  learn  to  shun  pitfalls  by  the  light  of  experience. 
He  would  come  in  time  to  know  the  aspect  of 
joints  that  it  was  prudent  to  leave  alone,  as  well 
as  of  those  that  might  be  moved  with  safety  and 
advantage.  Experience,  however,  would  in  no  way 
enlighten  him  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the 
difference,  or  with  regard  to  the  character  of  the 
lesions  that  he  relieved.  The  tradition  of  the 
craft  is  that  "  a  bone  is  out,"  and  to  this  statement 
its  members  steadily  adhere,  less  perhaps  from 
duplicity  than  from  pure  ignorance. 

A  sufferer  comes  with  a  joint  that  is  stiff,  pain- 
ful, and  helpless ;  and  such  a  joint  is  restored  to 
freedom  and  activity  by  movements  that  produce 
an  audible  sound,  easily  to  be  regarded  as  being 
caused  by  the  return  of  a  bone  to  its  place.  To 
the  patient,  as  well  as  the  bone-setter  (both  being 
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equally  ignorant  of  anatomy  and  the  meaning  and 
signs  of  dislocation),  the  explanation  appears  to 
be  amply  sufficient ;  and  a  surgical  denial  that 
any  such  injury  had  existed  would  carry  but 
little  weight  with  a  sufferer  whom  the  surgeon 
had  failed  to  cure,  or  with  the  non-professional 
witnesses  of  the  case. 

The  effect  produced  upon  such  persons  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  following  letter,  which  appeared 
in  the  EcJio  newspaper  in  March  1870  : — 

"  Sir, — A  short  time  ago,  a  painter,  working  for  me,  fell 
from  one  floor  to  another,  was  much  hurt,  and  sent  to  Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital.  After  remaining  there  about  three 
weeks  he  was  sent  out  as  cured,  although  he  could  not  walk 
without  crutches.  After  about  a  fortnight,  seeing  that  he 
got  no  better,  I  sent  him  to  Mr.  Hutton,  of  Wyndham 
Place,  Crawford  Street,  W.,  who  found  that  his  left  hip  and 
knee  were  both  dislocated,  which  since  then  he  has  put 
into  their  right  places,  and  the  man  now  comes  to  his  work 
as  he  used  to  do  before  the  accident. 

"  I  have  several  other  cases  showing  the  incapacity  of  the 
surgical  profession.  They,  the  students,  are  taught  to  know 
how  to  amputate  legs  and  arms  and  make  cripples,  but 
not  one  of  them  knows  how  to  deal  with  dislocations, 
and  thus  save  the  necessity  of  amputation.  I  have  myself 
been  the  cause  of  saving,  through  Mr.  Hutton,  two  legs 
from  being  cut  off.    Of  this  I  am  ready  to  give  positive 
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proof.  This  question  is  worth  attention,  with  the  view  to 
establish  a  hospital  for  dislocations.  I  am  quite  ready  to 
assist  and  be  a  considerable  subscriber,  in  case  the  project 
can  be  realized. 

"Yours  respectfully, 

"Thomas  Lawes." 

"65,  City  Road." 

I  think  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  neglect 
of  the  profession  to  inquire  into  the  truths  lurking 
under  bone-setting  has  been  mainly  due  to  two 
causes.  First,  to  the  serious  and  often  fatal  re- 
sults that  have  occurred  in  the  practice  of  all  bone- 
setters,  and  that  have  probably  occurred  very  often 
in  the  hands  of  the  less  skilful  and  less  discreet 
members  of  the  fraternity.  Secondly,  to  the 
practical  effect  of  the  statement  that  a  bone  was 
out,"  and  that  it  had  been  replaced.  Surgeons 
who  knew  this  statement  to  be  entirely  without 
foundation  have  perhaps  been  too  ready  to  at- 
tribute it  to  intentional  fraud,  and  a  desire  to 
deceive ;  and  have  not  been  sufficiently  ready 
to  make  allowances  for  the  ignorance  of  those 
with  whom  it  originated.  Hence  they  have  been 
annoyed  and  disgusted  both  by  its  falsity  and  by 
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the  imputation  which  it  would  cast  upon  them- 
selves, and  have  attributed  the  cure  to  the  opera- 
tion of  mental  influences,  or  to  the  mere  lapse 
of  time,  or  to  the  effect  of  previous  treatment, 
and  have  refrained  from  inquiring  what  colourable 
ground  there  might  be  upon  which  the  idea  of 
dislocation  could  rest,  or  what  change  the  mani- 
pulations of  the  bone-setter  had  really  brought 
about. 

With  these  preliminary  observations  I  proceed 
with  the  account  of  the  cases  to  which  I  have 
referred : — 

A   gentleman  whom    I  will  call  Mr.  A  , 

when  sitting  on  a  stool  in  his  office,  hastily  de- 
scended to  welcome  a  friend.  As  soon  as  his 
feet  reached  the  ground  he  turned  his  body 
without  moving  them,  and  in  doing  so  he  twisted 
or  wrenched  his  left  knee.  He  immediately  felt 
considerable  pain  in  the  joint,  which  lasted  for  an 
hour  or  two,  but  decreased  as  the  day  wore  on  ; 
and  he  continued  to  move  about  as  occasion  re- 
quired. In  the  night  he  was  aroused  by  increased 
pain,  and  found  the  joint  much  swollen.  Mr. 
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A   was  the  brother  of  the  professor  of  mid- 
wifery at  one  of  the  principal  medical  schools  in 
London,  and  he  had  the  best  surgical  advice  that 
London  could  afford.  He  was  ordered  to  rest 
the  limb,  and  to  apply  heat  and  moisture.  In 
this  way  he  obtained  some  diminution  of  the  pain, 
but  the  swelling  continued.  He  at  last  sent  for 
Mr.  Hutton,  who  at  once  declared  that  the  knee 
was  "  out,"  and  proposed  to  replace  it.  An  ap- 
pointment for  this  purpose  was  made,  but  in  the 
meantime  the  patient  had  again  seen  eminent 
surgeons,  and  he  wrote  to  prevent  Mr.  Hutton 
from  coming.  Two  years  of  uninterrupted  surgical 
treatment  passed  without  improvement,  and  then 

Mr.  A          sent  for  Mr.  Hutton  again.    On  this, 

the  second  visit,  I  accompanied  him,  and  what  I 
witnessed  made  a  great  impression  on  my  mind. 
We  found  the  knee-joint  enveloped  in  strapping  ; 
and  when  this  was  removed,  the  joint  was  seen 
to  be  much  swollen,  and  the  skin  shining  and 
discoloured.  The  joint  was  immoveable,  and  very 
painful  on  the  inner  side.  Mr.  Hutton  at  once 
placed  his  thumb  on  a  point  over  the  lower  edge 
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of  the  inner  condyle  of  the  femur,  and  the  patient 
shrank  from  the  pressure  and  complained  of  great 
pain.  He  (Mr.  Hutton)  made  no  further  exami- 
nation of  the  limb,  but  said,     What  did  I  tell 

you  two  years  ago  1  "    Mr.  A          replied,  "  You 

said  my  knee  was  out."  And  I  tell  you  so  now," 
was  the  rejoinder.      Can  you  put  it  in  }  "  said  Mr. 

A  .    "  I  can."    "  Then  be  good  enough  to  do 

so,"  said  Mr.  A  ,  holding  out  his  limb.  Mr. 

Hutton,  however,  declined  to  operate  for  a  week  ; 
ordered  the  joint  to  be  enveloped  in  linseed 
poultices  and  rubbed  with  neat's-foot  oil,  made 
an  appointment,  and  took  his  leave.  During  the 
dialogue  I  had  carefully  examined  the  limb,  had 
satisfied  myself  that  there  was  no  dislocation,  and 
had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  rest,  and  not 
movement,  was  the  treatment  required.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  the  week  I  went  again  to  the  house,  and 
Mr.  Hutton  arrived  shortly  afterwards.  "  How's 
the  knee  1 "  was  his  inquiry.     "  It  feels  easier." 

Been  able  to  move  it "  "  No."  "  Give  it  to  me." 
The  leg  was  stretched  out,  and  Mr.  Hutton  stood  in 
front  of  the  patient,  who  hesitated,  and  lowered  his 
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limb.  "  You  are  quite  sure  it  is  out,  and  you  can 
put  it  right  ? "  There  was  a  pause,  and  then,  "  Give 
me  your  leg,  I  say."  The  patient  obeyed  reluctantly, 
and  slowly  raised  it  to  within  Mr.  Hutton's  reach. 
He  grasped  it  with  both  hands,  round  the  calf, 
with  the  extended  thumb  of  the  left  hand  pressing 
on  the  painful  spot  on  the  inner  side  of  the  knee, 
and  held  the  foot  firmly  by  grasping  the  heel 
between  his  own  knees.  The  patient  was  told  to 
sit  steadily  in  his  chair,  and  at  that  moment  I 
think  he  would  have  given  a  good  deal  to  have 
regained  control  over  his  limb.  Mr.  Hutton 
inclined  his  knees  towards  his  right,  thus  aiding 
in  the  movement  of  rotation  which  he  impressed 
upon  the  leg  with  his  hands.  He  maintained  firm 
pressure  with  his  thumb  on  the  painful  spot,  and 
suddenly  flexed  the  knee.  The  patient  cried  out 
with  pain.  Mr.  Hutton  lowered  the  limb,  and 
told  him  to  stand  up.  He  did  so,  and  at  once 
declared  he  could  move  the  leg  better,  and  that 
the  previously  painful  spot  was  free  from  pain. 
He  was  ordered  to  take  gentle  daily  exercise, 
and  his  recovery  was  rapid  and  complete.    In  a 
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few  days  he  returned  to  business,  and  from  that 
time  until  his  death,  which  occurred  three  years 
afterwards,  his  knee  remained  perfectly  well. 

A  case  hardly  less  remarkable  was  that  of  the 
Hon.  Spencer  Ponsonby,  which  attracted  consider- 
able attention  at  the  time.  As  Mr.  Ponsonby  has 
kindly  written  out  for  me  the  history  of  his  case, 
and  as  his  description  is  very  graphic,  I  cannot 
do  better  than  give  it  in  his  own  words.    I  need 

only  add  to  it  that  the  initials  A  ,  B  , 

C  ,  &c.,  represent  the  names  of  men  of  con- 
siderable standing  in  the  profession. 

"  On  Nov.  26th,  1 864,  in  running  across  the 
garden  at  Croxteth,  near  Liverpool,  I  felt  and 
heard  something  crack  in  the  calf  of  my  left  leg. 
It  was  so  painful  that  I  rolled  over  like  a  shot 
rabbit,  and  could  scarcely  reach  the  house,  a  few 
yards  off.  I  at  once  put  my  leg  up  to  the  knee 
in  a  pail  of  hot  water,  and  boiled  it  for  an  hour. 
Next  day,  being  no  better,  I  sent  for  a  medical 
man  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  told  me  I  had 
snapped  a  muscle,  and  must  keep  quiet  for  a 
few  days.    He  rubbed  in  a  strong  liniment,  there 
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being  no  sign  of  inflammation ;  and  put  on  a 
strong  leather  plaster.  In  a  couple  of  days  I 
was  able  to  hobble ;  but  being  telegraphed  to 
London,  and  going  into  an  empty  house,  I 
knocked  my  toe  against  a  tack  in  the  floor,  and 
hurt  myself  worse  than  ever. 

"  From  this  time  (Dec.  2nd)  to  the  beginning 

of  May  I  was  attended  by  Mr.  A  and  Mr. 

B  in  consultation,  who  agreed  in  saying  that 

the  '  stocking  of  the  calf  was  split '  (gastrocnemius, 
I  think  they  called  it),  and  treated  me  accordingly. 
Occasionally  my  leg  got  better ;  but  the  slightest 
exertion  produced  pain  and  weakness. 

"  On  the  2nd  of  May,  Mr.  C  undertook  me. 

He  agreed  as  to  the  injury,  but  thought  that, 
constitutionally,  I  was  out  of  order,  and  gave  me 
some  iron,  &c.,  without  efl"ect.  My  leg  was  also 
fixed  in  an  iron  machine  to  relieve  the  muscles 
of  the  calf  from  the  weight  of  the  leg.  Another 
eminent  surgeon  came  in  consultation  on  June 

26th.    He  agreed  in  Mr.  C  -'s  treatment,  and  in 

the  cause  of  the  lameness,  as  did   Dr.  D  , 

who  was  consulted  as  to  my  going  to  Wildbad. 
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''Aug.  i^-th. — As  I  did  not  improve,  Mr.  C — — 
put  my  leg  into  a  gum-plaster  for  a  month.  I 
then  went  yachting,  so  as  to  obtain  perfect  re- 
pose for  that  time.  My  health,  which  had  been 
getting  bad,  was  improved  by  the  sea-air,  but 
my  leg  was  no  better.     The  surgeon  on  board 

the  yacht,  Dr.  E  ,  also  examined   me,  and 

agreed  as  to  the  cause  of  the  lameness,  but  said, 
'  An  old  woman  may  cure  you,  but  no  doctor  will' 

"  On  Sept.  7th  the  gum-plaster  was  removed, 
and  galvanism  was  then  tried  for  about  three 
weeks.  At  the  end  of  this  time  I  went  on  a 
yacht  voyage  for  four  months,  and,  during  the 
whole  of  this  period,  had  sea-water  douches.  All 
this  time  I  had  been  either  on  crutches  or  two 
sticks.  My  health  was  much  improved  by  the 
sea-voyage,  but  my  leg  was  the  same  as  before, 
and  had  shrunk  to  about  half  its  proper  size. 

April  ^  th. — Mr.  F          began  his  system  to 

cure  my  leg.  His  idea  was,  that  the  muscles 
were  separated,  but  that  if  brought  together  con- 
tinuously, they  would  rejoin.  I  wore  a  high- 
heeled  boot  during  the  day,  and  during  the  night 
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my  heel  was  fixed  so  that  it  was  kept  in  the  same 
position.  No  good  arose  from  this  treatment, 
and  consequently,  after  a  month's  trial,  I  went 
to  Mr.  Hutton,  who,  on  seeing  my  high  heel, 
said,  *  What  do  you  wear  that  machine  for  }  Do 
you  want  to  lame  yourself  I  was  proceeding 
to  tell  him  the  opinion  of  the  various  surgeons 
on  my  case,  when  he  said,  '  Don't  bother  me  about 
anatomy ;  I  know  nothing  about  it :  but  I  tell 
you  your  ankle  is  out,  and  that  I  can  put  it  in 
again.' 

"  After  a  few  weeks,  during  which  he  had  been 
to  the  North,  and  could  not  therefore  undertake 
my  case,  I  returned  to  him  on  June  27th,  telling 
him  that  I  had  in  the  meantime  consulted  sur- 
geons who  had  assured  me  that,  whatever  else 
might  ail  me,  my  ankle  was  most  assuredly  '  all 
right,'  but  that  I  would  notwithstanding  submit 
to  his  treatment.  He  again  examined  me  most 
carefully,  beginning  at  the  ankle  round  bone,  and 
he  then  put  his  thumb  on  to  a  place  which  hurt 
me  a  good  deal,  and  produced  a  sensation  of  a 
sharp  prick  of  a  pin.    He  proceeded  to  operate 
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upon  me,  and,  after  a  time,  there  was  a  distinct 
report,  and  from  that  moment  the  pain  was  gone. 
Mr.  Hutton  desired  me  to  walk  moderately,  but 
to  take  no  violent  exercise  for  a  long  time,  and 
to  use  a  good  deal  of  cold  water.  From  that 
moment  my  leg  gradually  got  better.  I  was  able 
to  walk  out  shooting  quietly  in  September,  and 
on  the  14th  October,  having  missed  a  train, 
walked  home  fifteen  miles  along  the  high  road. 
In  the  following  year  I  resumed  cricket,  tennis, 
and  other  strong  exercise,  and  have  continued 
them  ever  since. 

"I  omitted  to  mention  that  on  July  5th,  1866, 
about  a  week  after  my  first  operation,  I  hurt  my 
leg  again  by  over-exertion,  and  was  as  lame  as 
ever.  But  Mr.  Hutton  repeated  his  treatment, 
and  I  have  never  had  another  relapse.  His  state- 
ment to  me  was,  that  the  ankle-joint  being  mis- 
placed, the  m.uscles  were  also  misplaced,  and 
would  not  heal." 

The  history  of  the  following  case  has  been 
kindly  communicated  to  me,  partly  by  the  patient 
himself,  and  partly  by  my  friend  Mr.  Keyser,  of 
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Norfolk  Crescent,  who  took  charge  of  it  at  a  late 

period.    The  patient,  Mr.  G  ,  was  a  member 

of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  had  been  in  good 
health  until  October  1866. 

One  morning,  in  the  beginning  of  that  month, 
while  staying  in  the  country,  he  awoke  suffering 
from  severe  pains  in  almost  every  joint  of  his 
body.  He  remained  in  bed  until  his  servants 
were  stirring  ;  and  when  assistance  came,  he  tried 
to  rise.  He  found  himself  almost  unable  to  do 
so,  but  by  dint  of  great  effort  he  succeeded,  only 
to  return  to  bed  again  after  a  short  interval. 
The  pain,  which  was  decided  by  his  medical 
advisers  to  be  rheumatic  in  character,  increased 
as  the  day  wore  on,  and  ultimately  centred  in 
the  left  knee  and  left  wrist,  where  it  was  ac- 
companied by  considerable  sweHing  and  heat  of 
the  joints. 

The  patient  was  treated  for  this  condition  in 
the  usual  manner ;  and,  after  the  lapse  of  some 
time,  his  pain  was  relieved.  He  then  came  to 
town,  and  was  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Keyser  and 
two  hospital  surgeons.    Notwithstanding  all  treat- 
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ment,  however,  his  knee  and  wrist  were  left 
immovable.  Active  mischief  having  at  length 
ceased,  gentle  passive  motion  of  the  joints  was 
tried ;  but  was  discontinued  on  account  of  the 
extreme  pain  produced  when  an  attempt  was 
made  to  flex  either  limb  beyond  a  certain  angle. 
A  starch  bandage  was  then  applied  to  the  knee, 
but  proved  unbearable,  and  was  removed  at  the 
end  of  two  days.  Various  local  remedies  were 
next  employed,  and  hy  the  aid  of  crutches  Mr. 

G  was  rendered  able  to  hobble  about. 

Six  months  after  the  commencement  of  his 
malady,  no  marked  change  having  taken  place, 
he  determined  to  try  what  a  bone-setter  could 
do  for  him.  He  sent  for  Mr.  Hutton,  who  placed 
his  thumb  upon  a  spot  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
knee,  and  produced  great  pain  by  pressure  there. 
Mr.  Keyser,  who  was  present,  placed  his  thumb 
also  on  the  same  spot,  and  assured  himself  of  its 
tenderness.  The  delay  of  a  week  for  poulticing 
and  oiling  was  recommended  ;  and  at  the  end  of 
that  time  the  joints  were  manipulated  in  the 
customary  manner;  and  the  painful  spot  when 
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sought  for  by  Mr.  Keyser  was  no  longer  to  be 
found.  Comparative  freedom  of  motion  followed 
the  treatment.  The  patient  was  at  once  able  to 
cross  the  affected  knee  over  the  other,  a  position 
never  attained  since  the  beginning  of  the  illness, 
and  the  usual  motions  of  the  joint  were  not 
only  nearly  perfect,  but  were  unattended  by  pain. 
In  Mr.  G  's  own  words,  he  felt,  after  the  ope- 
ration, that  the  leg  had  once  more  got  into  a  line 
with  the  thigh.  He  then  made  rapid  progress  to 
recovery,  and  soon  regained  the  almost  complete 
power  over  his  knee  which  he  still  possesses. 

The  important  point  in  his  case  was  the  fact  that 
he  had  remained  for  many  weeks  stationary,  with 
tenderness  on  the  inner  side  of  his  knee,  and  that 
the  immediate  effect  of  the  manipulation  to  which 
he  was  subjected  was  the  loss  of  this  tenderness, 
and  the  commencement  of  a  speedy  recovery  of 
normal  function. 

The  next  case  has  been  kindly  communicated 

by  Dr.  Douglas  Reid,  of  Pembroke.    Lady  , 

having  sustained  an  accidental  injury  to  one  of 
her  thumbs,  was  taken  by  her  father  to  a  very 
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distinguished  hospital  surgeon,  under  whose  advice 
*a  splint  was  applied,  and  iodine  used  externally. 

At  the  end  of  some  weeks  the  joint  was  still 
stiff,  useless,  and  tender ;  and  'the  patient  heartily 
tired  both  of  its  condition  and  the  treatment. 
She  determined  to  apply  to  a  bone-setter,  who 
gave  the  usual  verdict  upon  her  case,  and  with  a 
single  sharp  flexion  and  extension  restored  her  to 
comfort,  and  the  injured  thumb  to  usefulness. 

Such,  together  with  others  to  which  I  shall 
come  in  the  sequel,  are  the  kind  of  cases  in  which 
some  of  the  best  skill  of  surgeons  has  been  at 
fault,  and  in  which  speedy  relief  has  been  given 
by  the  proceedings  of  a  quack.  It  will  be  the 
object  of  the  following  pages  to  show  to  what 
principles  these  proceedings  were  indebted  for 
their  curative  power ;  and  in  what  way  the  appli- 
cation of  these  principles  may  be  undertaken, 
safely  and  scientifically,  by  the  legitimate  mem- 
bers of  the  profession. 


.  CHAPTER  11. 

PATHOLOGY. 

Premising  that  the  treatment  employed  by  bone- 
setters  consists  in  the  sudden  and  forcible  over- 
coming of  resistance  to  motion,  it  is  necessary 
to  inquire  what  is  the  nature  of  the  cases  in  which 
this  treatment  may  be  beneficially  employed,  and 
what  are  the  impediments  that  can  be  thus  over- 
come. The  actual  practice  of  bone-setters  is  ren- 
dered more  perplexing  than  it  need  be  by  their 
errors — that  is,  by  their  liability  to  overlook  con- 
ditions which  should  prohibit  interference ;  but,  if 
abstraction  be  made  of  this  source  of  difficulty,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  cases  they  treat  successfully 
have  certain  common  characters  on  w^hich  a  classi- 
fication may  be  based. 

They  originate,  in  most  instances,  in  disease  or 
injury  either  of  the  affected  joint  itself  or  of  some  ^ 
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part  contiguous  to  it,  and  the  immediate  effects  of 
the  disease  or  injury  must  have  already  in  great 
part  passed  away.  If  the  joint  itself  has  been 
originally  implicated,  it  will  usually  be  more  or 
less  tumid  and  tender,  with  perhaps  a  slight 
elevation  of  temperature  ;  but  if  not  originally 
implicated,  these  conditions  will  not  exist.  In 
any  case  it  will  be  stiff,  and  will  be  described  by 
the  patient  as  "  weak ; "  and  an  attempt  to  move 
it  beyond  a  certain  range  will  be  productive  of 
pain.  On  careful  examination  some  spot  will  be 
found,  often  very  limited  in  extent,  at  which  pain 
is  produced  by  pressure,  and  it  will  be  from  this 
spot  that  the  pain  of  movement  radiates.  In 
most  instances  the  original  mischief  will  have 
been  treated  by  rigidly  enforced  rest,  and  the 
patient  will  often  present  himself  wearing  some 
splint,  bandage,  machine,  or  other  appliance  in 
restraint  of  movement.  It  is  quite  necessary, 
however,  that  some  possibility  of  passive  move- 
ment should  remain,  and  bone-setters  are  power- 
less against  true  osseous  anchylosis,  in  which  joints 
are  absolutely  fixed  and  painless.     They  avoid 
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cases  in  which  there  is  much  heat,  or  swelling,  or 
redness,  or  acute  general  pain ;  and  also  cases  in 
which  there  is  any  discharge  of  dead  bone,  or  even 
of  pus  ;  except  possibly  in  a  few  examples  of  what 
a  surgeon  would  describe  as  sinuses  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  joint,  but  not  actually  implicating  it. 
The  various  positive  and  negative  conditions  thus 
described  may  of  course  be  variously  brought 
about,  and  the  morbid  states  that  are  actually 
successfully  treated  I  should  classify  in  the  follow- 
ing manner  : — 

1.  Stiffness  and  pain  of  joints  following  fracture 
of  one  of  the  bones  forming  them.  These  cases 
are  of  two  classes  :  {a)  simply  stiff  joints,  rendered 
so  by  want  of  movement,  and  by  having  been 
included  in  the  splints  applied  to  the  fracture  ; 
and  {b)  stiff  and  swollen  joints,  which  had  been 
more  or  less  implicated  in  the  original  injury. 

2.  Sprains,  whether  of  recent  date  or  of  old 
standing,  but  which  have  been  treated  by  rigidly 
enforced  rest. 

3.  Joints  that  have  been  kept  at  rest  voluntarily 
for  the  avoidance  of  pain,  either  after  some  injury 
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to  themselves,  or  to  the  soft  parts  around  them, 
or  after  some  painful  disease  affecting  either — 
e.g.  a  stiff  shoulder-joint  following  inflammation 
and  suppuration  of  the  bursa  beneath  the  deltoid 
muscle  ;  or  a  stiff  hip-joint  after  inflammation  of 
the  bursa  over  the  great  trochanter. 

4.  Rheumatic  and  gouty  joints. 

5.  Displaced  cartilages. 

6.  Ganglionic  swellings  about  the  carpus. 

7.  Subluxation  of  bones  of  the  carpus  and  tarsus. 

8.  Displaced  tendons. 

9.  Hysterical  joints. 

The  manipulation  of  cases  of  nearly  all  these 
kinds  has  fully  convinced  me  that  when  a  joint 
is  kept  at  rest,  it  is  apt  to  undergo  changes  in 
restraint  of  movement  affecting  either  its  own 
structures  or  those  immediately  surrounding  it. 
It  is  probable  that  some  constitutional  states 
involve  a  special  proclivity  to  such  changes,  and 
that  they  occur  earlier  in  some  persons  than  in 
others.  It  would  be  difficult  to  speak  with  cer- 
tainty about  their  seat  or  nature  without  anato- 
mical examination  ;  but  they  resist  passive  motion 
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with  a  sort  of  elastic  resistance,  as  if  the  joints 
were  restrained  by  Hgamentous  or  strong  fibrous 
tissue.  Possibly,  in  some  cases,  the  proper  liga- 
ments may  become  contracted  or  rigid,  or  adherent 
to  neighbouring  parts  ;  in  others,  external  or  in- 
ternal adventitious  fibrous  bands  may  be  formed  ; 
in  others,  muscles  may  have  undergone  shortening. 
Again,  effusion  may  have  become  solidified,  and 
thus  movement  be  impaired,  as  if  by  a  state  of 
things  analogous  to  a  rusty  hinge.  It  is  even 
probable  that  one  effect  of  rest  may  be  to  dimi- 
nish secretion  (the  natural  stimulus  afforded  by 
movement  being  withdrawn)  both  in  the  articu- 
lations themselves  and  in  the  sheaths  of  tendons  ; 
and  so  to  produce  a  kind  of  unnatural  dryness, 
analogous  to  that  which  we  may  suppose  to  exist 
in  the  case  of  a  horse  that  is  "  stiff  at  starting." 
In  all,  however,  the  impediment  to  motion  be- 
comes a  source  of  pain  when  motion  is  attempted  ; 
and  this  pain  is  often  erroneously  looked  upon  as 
an  indication  for  continued  rest.  A  patient  will 
unintentionally  deceive  his  surgeon  by  saying  that 
the  affected  joint  "feels  weak," — an  expression 
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that  seems  naturally  to  suggest  the  use  of  some 
form  of  mechanical  support.  While  this  is  worn 
it  gives  a  slight  increase  of  power,  but  its  removal 
leaves  the  former  condition  essentially  unchanged. 
The  meaning  of  weakness  "  in  such  cases  is  that 
the  joint  cannot  be  moved  without  pain,  and 
people  only  use  the  word  for  Avant  of  knowing 
how  to  describe  accurately  the  existing  condition. 
Any  one  who  has  ever  suffered  from  lumbago  will 
understand   this.     A   person   so  suffering  feels 

weakness "  in  the  sense  that  the  power  to  rise 
from  the  recumbent  posture  is  apparently  gone. 
It  is  not  really  gone,  but  there  is  an  instinctive 
dread  of  calling  the  affected  muscles  into  action ; 
and  this  dread  conveys  to  the  mind  an  impression 
of  inability  to  move,  which  can  only  be  overcome 
by  a  most  determined  effort  of  the  will. 

Now,  the  cases  in  which  bone-setters  attain  their 
successes  are  those  in  which  some  restraint  of 
movement,  due  either  to  an  injury  or  to  the  rest 
consequent  upon  it,  or  to  both  together,  and  which 
painfully  checks  the  motions  of  the  joint,  admits 
of  being  at  once  overcome  by  manipulation.  In 
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the  case  of  Mr.  A  ,  already  described  in  the 

preceding  chapter,  no  doubt  some  adventitious 
band  was  restraining  movement,  and  that  one  of 
its  attachments  was  to  the  lower  margin  of  the 
internal  condyle  of  the  femur.  Pain  at  this  spot 
was  experienced,  and  further  movement  was 
checked,  as  soon  as  the  band  was  rendered  tense. 
Its  frequent  traction  upon  its  insertion  caused 
that  part  to  be  constantly  tender  under  pressure  ; 
and  its  generally  disturbing  influence  excited  and 
maintained  an  irritated  and  swollen  condition  of 
the  joint.  Mr.  Hutton  ruptured  the  band  when 
he  twisted  and  sharply  flexed  the  hmb  ;  and  all 
the  troubles  consequent  upon  its  presence  either 
immediately  or  gradually  subsided.  I  frequently 
saw  him  handling  joints  which  at  the  time  seemed 
to  me  not  likely  to  be  improved  by  such  treat- 
ment ;  and  yet,  when  the  operation  was  finished 
and  much  pain  had  been  produced,  the  patients 
joyfully  expressed  their  sense  of  increased  power 
and  freedom  of  movement. 

It  has  often  been  pointed  out  by  distinguished 
writers  on  medicine,  and  by  none  more  forcibly 
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than  by  Sir  Thomas  Watson,  that  the  variety 
of  structures  contained  within  the  eye  renders  it 
liable  to  many  of  the  diseases  that  affect  other 
parts  of  the  body,  while  its  transparency  allows 
them  to  be  studied  with  a  precision  that  is  unat- 
tainable elsewhere  ;  and  that  it  is  hence  well 
calculated  to  afford  a  key  to  many  obscure  ques- 
tions in  pathology.  I  venture  to  think  that  we 
may  obtain  an  illustration  from  it  in  the  present 
instance. 

It  is  well  known  that,  in  moderately  contracted 
states  of  the  pupil,  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
iris  rests  in  absolute  contact  with  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  crystalline  lens  ;  but  that,  when 
the  pupil  is  fully  dilated,  the  two  structures  are 
separated  by  a  layer  of  aqueous  humour. 

When  the  iris  is  inflamed,  if  it  continue  in 
absolute  contact  with  the  lens,  we  see  adhesions 
take  place  speedily ;  whereas,  if  the  pupil  be 
well  dilated,  and  its  margin  no  longer  touches 
the  lens,  the  lymph  that  would  have  formed  an 
adhesion  remains  as  an  harmless  nodule,  or 
becomes  diffused   through  the  aqueous  humour. 
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We  therefore  see  that,  in  a  shut  cavity  containing 
fluid,  the  effect  of  inflammation  is  to  produce 
speedy  aggkitination  between  surfaces  in  contact. 

The  adhesions  produced  by  iritis  may,  at  an 
early  stage  of  their  formation,  be  stretched  by 
movement.  The  application  of  atropine  will 
dilate  the  pupil ;  and  if  made  in  time  will  trans- 
form the  adhesion  into  a  band,  or  will  even  detach 
or  rupture  it.  If  the  application  be  too  long 
delayed,  the  adhesion  will  resist  its  influence,  and 
the  lymph  will  undergo  a  subsequent  process  of 
contraction. 

When  the  subsidence  of  an  attack  of  iritis 
leaves  behind  it  an  adhesion  that  has  neither  been 
detached  nor  thoroughly  stretched,  this  in  most 
cases  becomes  a  source  of  future  trouble.  It 
abruptly  checks  the  natural  changes  of  the  pupil 
at  some  given  point.  When  this  happens,  the 
patient  is  often  conscious  of  a  feeling  of  tension,  the 
eye  is  generally  more  or  less  irritable,  and  another 
attack  of  iritis  will  sooner  or  later  be  the  result. 

The  original  iritis  may  not  only  be  excited 
by  direct  injury,  or  arise  from  syphilis,  rheuma- 
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tism,  exposure  to  cold,  or  other  general  cause, 
but  it  may  be,  and  often  is,  produced  by  the 
extension  of  inflammation  from  parts  external 
to  the  ocular  cavity,  as  from  the  conjunctiva  in 
purulent  ophthalmia. 

Now,  reasoning  from  the  analogies  thus  pre- 
sented to  us,  I  am  disposed  to  infer  that  intra- 
articular inflammation,  however  arising,  may  easily 
produce  adhesions  between  surfaces  resting  in  ap- 
position ;  that  such  adhesions,  if  so  placed  as  to 
restrain  movement,  will  cause  pain  and  irritation 
whenever  they  are  rendered  tense  ;  and  that  in- 
flammation sufficient  to  produce  them  may  be 
insidiously  set  up  in  a  joint  by  extension  from 
neighbouring  structures. 

In  support  of  this  view,  Sir  B.  Brodie,  in  his 
work  on  Diseases  of  the  Joints,"  says  :  "  I  have 
seen  several  cases  where,  from  the  appearance  of 
the  joint  and  other  circumstances,  there  was  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  inflammation  had  pro- 
duced adhesions,  more  or  less  extensive,  of  the 
reflected  folds  of  the  membrane  (synovial)  to  each 
other;  and  I  have  observed  occasionally  in  dis- 
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section  such  partial  adhesions  as  might  reasonably 
be  supposed  to  have  arisen  from  inflammation  at 
some  former  period." 

Apart  from  these  considerations,  there  can  be 
no  question  about  the  amount  of  mechanical 
impediment  to  movement  that  may  be  produced 
by  extra-articular  inflammation.  If  we  consider 
the  amount  and  character  of  the  effusion  that 
takes  place  after  some  sprains  and  injuries,  in 
some  gouty  and  rheumatic  affections,  and  in  some 
cases  of  suppuration  occurring  in  bursa  or  beneath 
deep  fascia,  we  cannot  doubt  that  such  effusion 
may  easily  assume  forms  in  which  it  will  tie 
down  muscles,  tendons,,  or  even  articular  extre- 
mities themselves. 

If  we  return  to  the  consideration  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  iritis,  we  shall  And  that  the  adhesions  of 
the  pupillary  margin  may  sometimes  be  broken, 
or  so  stretched  as  to  become  innocuous,  by  the 
persistent  use  of  atropine ;  but  that  when  they 
resist  this  treatment,  modern  surgeons  break  them 
mechanically,  by  introducing  a  hook  or  forceps  into 
the  eye  and  employing  the  necessary  traction.  I 
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think  that  the  use  of  gentle  or  gradually  increasing 
passive  movements  of  partially  fixed  joints  is  fairly 
comparable  to  the  use  of  atropine  ;  and  that  the 
sudden  rupture  of  articular  adhesions  is  fairly 
comparable  to  the  operation  of  corelysis. 

In  my  own  early  endeavours  to  overcome 
impediments  to  articular  motion,  1  fell,  not 
unnaturally,  into  the  error  of  not  using  sufficient 
force  to  overcome  the  resistance,  I  was  too  tender 
in  my  handling,  because  possessed  by  a  perfectly 
groundless  fear  of  exciting  inflammatory  action. 
Mr.  Hutton  has  often  told  me  that  he  had  never 
seen  inflammation  follow  his  manipulations  ;  and 
although  it  is  very  possible  that  some  persons  in 
whom  it  did  follow  may  have  kept  away  from  him, 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is  not  to 
be  feared  as  a  result  of  forcibly  overcoming  the 
kind  of  restraints  to  motion  that  I  have  been  con- 
sidering. Such  restraints  would  be  present  in 
greater  or  lesser  degree  in  the  first  four  of  the 
classes  of  cases  that  I  have  set  down  ;  although 
in  the  fourth  class,  the  gouty  and  rheumatic  joints, 
there  would  often  be  such  other  changes  as  to 
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render  the  treatment  by  movement  of  only  limited 
utility.  Cases  of  displaced  cartilage,  too,  would 
often  be  attended  by  voluntary  restraint  of  move- 
ment for  fear  of  pain,  and  hence  by  the  formation 
of  some  kind  of  adhesion  ;  and  then  manipulation 
might  effect  the  double  purpose  of  breaking  the 
adhesion  and  of  rectifying  the  displacement. 

Ganglionic  swellings  about  the  carpus  are  com- 
monly attended  with  pain  and  weakness  of  the 
joint.  Their  occasional  stony  hardness  induces 
bone-setters  to  look  upon  them  as  displaced 
bones  ;  even  if  told  better,  they  are  unable  to  en- 
tertain the  idea  that  a  bag  of  fluid  can  give  such 
a  sensation  to  the  touch  ;  and  when  ganglia  dis- 
appear from  under  the  thumb,  from  the  pressure 
and  flexion  employed,  it  is  easily  believed  that 
a  bone  has  slipped  into  its  place. 

Subluxations  of  carpal  and  tarsal  bones  must 
occur,  I  think,  in  a  considerable  number  of  in- 
stances. I  mean  by  subluxation  some  disturbance 
of  the  proper  relations  of  a  bone,  without  absolute 
displacement ;  and  I  believe  that  such  disturbance 
may  be  produced  either  by  the  traction  of  a  band 
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of  adhesion  about  the  joints,  or  by  a  twist  or  other 
direct  violence.  I  see  no  other  explanation,  for 
example,  of  Mr.  Ponsonby's  account  of  the  accident 
that  happened  to  him  after  the  first  manipulation. 
It  seems  clear  that  in  the  first  instance  the  artificial 
position  so  long  maintained  had  given  rise  to 
some  kind  of  adhesion  about  the  tarsus,  the  exact 
spot  where  pain  was  so  acute  being  over  the  upper 
portion  of  the  calcaneo-cuboid  articulation,  and 
that  this  adhesion  was  broken  through  and  the 
foot  restored  to  freedom.  But  the  lameness  that 
was  soon  after  produced  by  over-exertion,  and 
that  was  immediately  removed  by  manipulation, 
must  surely  have  been  due  to  some  change  in  the 
relations  or  apposition  of  the  articular  surfaces. 

Displacement  of  a  tendon  is  certainly  of  more 
frequent  occurrence  than  is  usually  supposed  ; 
and,  excluding  several  cases  where  the  symptoms 
were  unmistakable,  I  have  seen  numerous  others 
operated  upon  in  which  the  alteration  in  the 
appearance  of  the  joint  immediately  afterwards 
could  only  be  accounted  for  by  this  explanation 
of  the  injury.    Mr.  Paget  refers  to  this  accident 
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in  his  lecture  already  quoted  ;  and  Mr.  Curling 
has  published  the  following  interesting  case  : — 

A  young  gentleman,  about  twenty- one  years 
of  age,  in  May  last  met  with  an  accident  in  jump- 
ing, by  his  left  foot  slipping  on  a  stone  and 
turning  outwards.  He  felt  considerable  pain  in 
the  ankle,  became  lame,  and  sensible  of  some- 
thing being  wrong.  On  taking  off  his  boot,  he 
found  a  projecting  cord  at  the  outer  and  front 
part  of  the  ankle ;  this  he  easily  pressed  back, 
with  instantaneous  relief.  In  the  course  of  the 
following  week,  the  displacement  recurred  twice ; 
and  the  patient  sent  for  Mr.  Bailey,  a  surgeon  at 
Wansford,  who  at  once  ascertained  the  case  to 
be  a  dislocation  of  the  tendon  of  the  peroneus 
longus  muscle.  He  applied  an  angular  piece  of 
cork  to  the  margin  of  the  fibula,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  tendon  from  slipping  over  it;  and  confined 
this  with  a  bandage.  A  few  days  afterwards,  the 
patient  called  on  me,  when  I  found  the  tendon 
in  its  usual  site,  rather  more  prominent  than 
usual.  The  cork  pad  was  re-applied,  and  kept  in 
place  with  strapping  and  a  bandage  ;  and  walking 
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exercise  forbidden.  After  a  few  weeks,  I  had  a 
laced-up  ankle-support,  with  a  pad  to  fit  behind 
the  fibula,  made ;  and  he  was  then  allowed  to 
move  about,  and  he  shortly  returned  into  the 
country.  He  paid  me  a  visit  in  December,  seven 
months  after  the  accident.  He  stated  that  the 
tendon  had  kept  in  place ;  but  he  occasionally 
felt  a  weakness  in  the  part,  and  a  sensation  as 
if  the  sinew  was  not  secure,  especially  in  walking 
on  rough  ground.  He  was  about  to  emigrate  to 
Australia.  I  recommended  his  continuing  to  wear 
the  laced-up  sock  and  pad  for  some  years. 

"  Dislocation  of  the  peroneus  longus  tendon  is 
so  rare  an  accident,  that  the  particulars  of  a  case 
are  worthy  of  record.  Two  or  three  of  my  pro- 
fessional friends  state  that  they  have  met  with  it, 
but  I  have  no  recollection  of  having  read  any 
account  of  it  in  books.  The  nature  of  the  case 
can  readily  be  recognized,  and  the  tendon  can  be 
easily  replaced  behind  the  fibula.  The  great 
difficulty  is  to  keep  it  there  after  rupture  of  the 
sheath,  as  the  tendon  so  readily  slips  forward  in 
.the  movements  of  the  foot,  which  at  once  gives 
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rise  to  lameness.  This  has  caused  so  much  an- 
noyance, that  it  has  been  proposed  to  divide  the 
tendon  subcutaneously.  In  the  above  case,  the 
tendon  had  been  retained  in  place  many  months 
by  great  care  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  who 
fully  appreciated  the  difficulty  of  the  treatment, 
and  never  moved  about  without  the  support  of 
the  bandage." 

In  the  instances  that  I  have  myself  seen,  the 
tendency  to  recurrence  of  the  displacement  has 
not  been  present  in  anything  like  the  degree  that 
is  here  described  ;  but  the  difference  might  depend 
partly  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  sheath  had 
been  torn  ;  and  partly  upon  the  character  of  the 
reparative  process. 

The  cases  of  "  hysterical  joints "  that  come 
before  bone-setters  are  probably  numerous,  and 
for  the  most  part  are  likely  to  have  been  long 
under  medical  treatment.  In  some  of  them  there 
may  be  conscious  imposture  which  the  patient  is 
weary  of,  and  wishful  of  an  excuse  to  lay  aside  ; 
in  others  the  nature  of  the  treatment  and  the 
attendant  circumstances  may  effect  a  cure  by  their 
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operation  upon  the  mind  ;  in  others  again,  I  think, 
the  originally  hysterical  affection  has  brought 
after  it  an  actual  malady.  Mr.  Skey  describes 
a  hysterical  joint  in  the  following  words  : — 

"  You  will  find,  on  the  occasion  of  your  first 
visit,  the  patient  walking  lame.  This  lameness 
has  existed  for  several  days,  probably  weeks, 
before  attention  has  been  attracted  to  it,  and  has 
come  on  very  gradually.  The  joint  is  stiff — not 
that  it  will  not  bend,  but  the  movement  is  painful. 
There  may  be  increased  heat  in  the  joint  when 
compared  with  that  of  the  opposite  limb,  but  not 
much  in  degree.  The  knee  is  slightly  swollen. 
If  you  see  the  case  after  treatment  has  com- 
menced— i.  e.  after  the  repeated  application  of 
leeches,  blisters,  and  tincture  of  iodine  (the  almost 
universal  agent  in  difficulty) — the  swelling  will  be 
palpable,  and  the  outline  of  the  joint  has  under- 
gone a  change." 

The  same  author  also  says  : — 

"In  the  course  of  last  year  I  was  consulted  by 
the  family  of  a  young  lady,  eighteen  years  of  age, 
living  at  a  distance  from  London,  relative  to  an 
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affection  of  the  knee,  from  which  she  had  been 
suffering  for  a  period  of  ten  months.  The  joint 
was  stiff  and  painful ;  she  moved  about  on 
crutches  ;  there  was  no  considerable  amount  of 
heat,  and  what  alteration  existed  in  the  form  and 
outline  of  the  knee  was  due  to  the  activity  of  the 
past  treatment ;  the  tissues  had  lost  their  natural 
softness  and  flexibility ;  the  joint  had  been  re- 
peatedly leeched  and  blistered,  and  subjected  to 
the  application  of  liniments  in  variety  of  colour 
and  composition  ;  an  issue  had  been  made  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  patella,  which,  judging  from  the 
cicatrix  it  left  behind,  had  not  been  a  small  one, 
and  the  curative  influence  of  which  had  not  been 
discoverable  during  four  months,  at  the  expiration 
of  w^hich  nature  was  allowed  to  heal  it." 

If  we  carefully  consider  this  description,  and 
admit,  as  I  fear  we  must,  that  it  has  been  verified 
in  innumerable  instances,  I  think  we  shall  also 
be  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  adhesive  inflam- 
mation in  or  around  a  joint  may  very  well  have 
been  excited  by  the  combined  effects  of  rest  and 
of  counter-irritation,  and  that  the  art  of  the  bone- 
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setter  may  have  been  the  precise  thing  that  was 
required  to  remedy,  not  the  original  nervous 
malady,  but  the  prejudicial  effects  of  treatment. 
We  have  abundant  evidence  that  even  an  ordinary 
blister  will  at  times  excite  inflammation  in  a  sub- 
jacent serous  cavity ;  such  as  the  pleura  or  the 
pericardium  ;  and  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
it  will  do  the  same  in  the  cavity  of  a  joint ; 
causing  adhesions  which  may  sometimes  yield  to 
the  gradual  traction  produced  by  efforts  to  resume 
ordinary  movement,  but  which  may  sometimes 
require  to  be  torn  through  by  sudden  flexion. 

In  my  original  papers  on  this  subject  in  the 
Lancet,  I  said  that  acute  articular  disease  must  be 
excluded  from  the  class  of  cases  in  which  the 
movements  practised  by  bone-setters  could  be 
useful.  There  is,  however,  a  period  at  which  this 
statement  ceases  to  hold  good ;  and  in  which 
timely  movement  may  prevent  the  occurrence  of 
permanent  adhesion.  1  have  met  with  a  narrative 
of  two  cases,  published  by  Mr.  Carter  in  the  third 
volume  of  the  London  Hospital  Reports,  by  which 
this  is  particularly  well  illustrated  ;  so  much  so, 
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indeed,  that  I  have  thought  it  worth  while  to 
transcribe  them.    They  are  entitled 

Two  cases  of  Acute  Suppuration  in  Knee-joint,  in 
which  recovery  with  free  motion  ensued. 

"  H.  C  ,  a  coal  miner,  in  the  prime  of  life, 

and  remarkable  among  his  fellow- workmen  for  his 
great  strength  and  endurance,  received  a  blow 
upon  his  left  knee,  by  the  falling  of  some  masses 
of  stone  from  the  roof  of  the  stall  in  which  he 
worked.  Notwithstanding  severe  pain,  he  con- 
tinued to  labour  until  his  usual  hour  ;  and  then 
walked  a  mile  and  a  half  to  his  home.  On  arriving 
there,  he  went  to  bed,  and  enveloped  the  injured 
joint  in  mustard  poultices.  The  next  day  I  was 
asked  to  see  him. 

"  It  is  not  remarkable  that  a  joint  thus  injured, 
and  thus  ingeniously  maltreated  after  the  injury, 
became  the  seat  of  inflammation  ;  nor  that,  when 
the  inflammation  had  somewhat  subsided,  the 
articular  cavity  was  left  much  distended  by  fluid. 

"  In  due  time,  an  exploratory  puncture  showed 
the  contained  fluid  to  be  pus  ;  and  it  was  evacuated 
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by  a  free  incision  into  the  joint,  in  the  direction 
of  the  axis  of  the  Hmb,  and  just  external  to  the 
outer  border  of  the  patella.  The  pressure  of  the 
distended  joint  upon  the  veins  had  produced  con- 
siderable oedema  of  the  leg  ;  and,  on  this  account, 
it  seemed  desirable  to  obtain  firm  and  accurate 
mechanical  support  for  the  leg,  as  well  as  im- 
mobility of  the  articulation.  For  these  purposes 
the  following  contrivance  was  employed  : — 

A  splint,  as  light  and  thin  as  was  consistent 
with  the  necessary  strength,  was  cut  from  a  flat 
piece  of  deal.  This  splint  was  long  enough  to 
reach  from  the  tuber  ischii  to  the  os  calcis.  At 
the  upper  end  it  was  about  three  inches  in  width, 
and  it  gradually  tapered  to  an  inch  and  a  half 
at  the  lower  end  ;  so  that,  when  in  position,  it 
was  everywhere  overlapped  by  the  limb.  It  was 
padded  by  two  or  three  strips  of  blanketing,  and 
by  a  little  cushion  to  fill  the  ham ;  and  it  was 
secured  upon  the  centre-piece  of  a  many-tailed 
bandage.  This  centre-piece  was  somewhat  longer 
than  the  splint,  so  as  to  turn  round  the  heel,  and 
reach  along  the  sole  of  the  foot  to  the  root  of 
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the  toes.  The  tails  were  rolled  up  and  tacked 
to  two  pieces  of  tape,  and  the  whole  apparatus 
so  fastened  together  that  it  could  be  put  into 
its  place  by  once  elevating  the  limb.  The  heel 
and  malleoli  were  then  protected  by  strips  of  soft 
leather,  spread  with  lead  plaster ;  the  splint  was 
placed  in  position,  and  the  leg  gently  lowered 
down  to  rest  upon  it.  The  pad  under  the  ham 
was  accurately  adjusted,  a  little  cotton-wool 
placed  to  fill  up  any  hollows,  and  then  the  tails 
of  the  bandage  were  laid  down  firmly  and  closely 
from  the  toes  upwards,  and  thoroughly  secured 
by  starch.  Opposite  the  knee-joint  two  tails  on 
each  side  were  left  unstarched ;  but  the  starch 
was  again  applied  above.  The  unstarched  tails 
were  pinned,  so  that  they  could  be  opened  to 
renew  some  charpie,  placed  over  the  wound  to 
absorb  the  discharge.  As  soon  as  the  starch 
had  hardened,  the  limb  was  slung  by  tapes  from 
a  common  cradle,  so  as  to  move  freely  from  the 
acetabulum,  and  to  allow  the  patient  to  lie  in 
almost  any  position. 

"After  a  few  days  the  subsidence  of  oedema 
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loosened  the  bandage.  It  was  then  carefully  cut 
through  on  both  sides  of  the  limb,  and  the  whole 
dressing  removed  and  re-applied  with  the  smallest 
possible  movement  or  disturbance. 

"The  discharge  from  the  joint,  at  first  purulent 
and  profuse,  gradually  became  serous  and  scanty. 
After  a  time  it  formed  a  scab,  by  which  the 
wound  was  completely  sealed.  I  expected  no 
better  result  than  anchylosis,  and  when  the  scab 
fell  and  disclosed  a  firm  cicatrix  I  removed  the 
splint  and  bandage,  and  left  the  patient  in  bed. 
On  visiting  him  the  next  day  he  was  up  and 
dressed,  sitting  in  a  chair  with  both  knees  bent 
in  the  ordinary  manner.  He  said  that  a  stiff  leg 
would  cripple  him  as  a  miner,  that  he  determined 
to  try  and  bend  his  knee,  and  that  the  attempt 
succeeded.  No  bad  symptoms  followed,  and  he 
soon  returned  to  his  work.  He  remained  under 
my  observation  for  more  than  two  years ;  and 
the  joint  that  suppurated  was  in  every  respect 
as  strong,  as  flexible,  and  as  useful  as  the  other. 

''  With  the  preceding  case  fresh  in  my  recol- 
lection, I  was  asked   by  the   late  Mr.  Fox  of 
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Nottingham  to  visit  for  him  a  pauper  patient 
who  lived  near  my  own  house.  I  found  a  young 
woman,  the  daughter  of  parents  in  easy  circum- 
stances, but  who  had  been  seduced,  and  had  left 
her  home  in  consequence.  She  had  earned  a 
scanty  subsistence  by  needle-work  ;  and,  when  I 
saw  her,  she  had  been  three  weeks  delivered  of 
a  puny  infant,  that  died  shortly  afterwards. 

"A  few  days  after  her  confinement,  her  right 
knee-joint  became  inflamed.  I  found  her  with 
the  joint  much  distended  and  pointing,  in  a 
high  degree  of  irritative  fever,  half-starved,  and 
thoroughly  miserable.  Mr.  Fox  was  kind  enough 
to  surrender  her  entirely  to  my  care,  and  to 
furnish  me  with  orders  to  the  relieving  officer  for 
everything  that  her  case  required. 

"A  free  incision  into  the  joint  gave  exit  to  a 
large  quantity  of  pus,  and  to  masses  of  pus  clot, 
some  of  which  were  so  large  that  they  required 
to  be  eased  through  the  wound.  After  the 
incision,  the  splint  and  bandage  already  described 
were  carefully  applied. 

"  On  account  of  the  unfavourable  condition  of 
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the  patient,  it  was  manifest  that  a  good  result 
could  only  be  obtained  by  extreme  care  ;  and, 
living  near,  I  availed  myself  of  the  proximity  to 
superintend  the  nursing.  For  many  weeks  I  took 
charge  of  the  affected  limb  during  every  change 
of  bedding,  clothing,  or  position.  The  case  was 
much  more  protracted  than  the  former  one  ;  but 
its  course  was  in  all  essentials  the  same.  The 
purulent  discharge  became  serous,  and  the  wound 
was  sealed,  after  a  time,  by  a  scab,  under  which 
it  united  firmly.  When  this  scab  fell,  gentle 
passive  motion  was  carefully  employed.  It  was 
followed  by  increased  heat  of  the  joint;  and  this 
heat  was  subdued  by  irrigation  with  cold  water. 
By  slow  degrees,  free  movement  was  obtained  ; 
but,  for  many  months,  increased  heat  was  pro- 
duced by  any  undue  exertion,  and  sometimes  by 
atmospheric  change.  Cold  water  was  always 
effectual  as  a  remedy,  strength  was  gradually 
gained  ;  and,  after  the  lapse  of  a  year,  the  patient 
was  able  to  say  that  nothing  remained,  save  the 
cicatrix  of  the  incision,  by  which  she  could  dis- 
tinguish the  joint  that  had  been  inflamed  from  its 
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fellow.  I  saw  her  at  intervals  for  nearly  three 
years,  and  her  condition  underwent  no  change." 

Regarding  these  cases  by  the  light  of  my  own 
experience,  I  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that 
in  the  former  of  them,  if  the  patient  had  lain  still 
with  a  straight  limb,  permanent  and  probably 
irremediable  anchylosis  would  have  been  produced 
by  the  firm  adhesion  of  the  opposed  articular 
surfaces.  By  rising,  and  bending  the  knee  com- 
pletely and  with  decision,  the  patient  ruptured 
every  impediment  to  motion,  and  was  at  once 
cured.  In  the  second  case,  if  Mr.  Carter  had 
proceeded  in  a  similar  manner,  he  would  probably 
have  brought  about  a  similar  result.  Instead  of 
this,  he  proceeded,  as  he  thought,  more  cautiously. 
Instead  of  at  once  rupturing  the  adhesions,  he 
stretched  them  a  little  while  they  were  still  yield- 
ing, and  produced  pain  and  heat  by  the  traction 
upon  their  attachments.  When  the  pain  and  heat 
ha.d  subsided,  the  same  process  was  repeated  with 
the  same  consequence  ;  and,  as  it  fortunately  be- 
fell, the  adhesions  were  thus  in  time  either  broken 
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through,  or  so  stretched  that  they  were  no  longer 
impediments  to  motion.  Every  one  of  the  gentle 
attempts  at  passive  movement  was  probably  quite 
as  dangerous  as,  while  it  was  far  less  efficacious 
than,  the  single  complete  flexion  that  would  have 
overcome  the  difficulty  in  a  moment.  Allowing 
this,  the  successful  issue  even  of  the  second  case  is 
of  great  interest,  and  may  well  make  us  inquire 
how  many  of  the  limbs  that  have  been  left  to 
undergo  anchylosis  might  have  been  saved  from 
that  condition  by  timely  movement. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  I  think  it  is  tolerably 
clear  that  the  success  of  the  bone-setter  rests,  in 
point  of  fact,  upon  the  frequent  occurrence  of  what 
may  be  called  a  minor  degree  of  false  anchylosis, 
variously  produced,  and  perhaps  located  in  dif- 
ferent natural  or  adventitious  structures. 

While  pronounced  degrees  of  false  anchylosis 
have  long  been  recognized,  and  have  lately,  in 
an  increasing  number  of  cases,  been  successfully 
broken  through,  the  minor  degrees  seem  to  have 
almost  entirely  escaped  observation  ;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  their  partial  character  has 
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probably  served  to  disguise  their  nature,  and  to 
cause  them  to  be  mistaken  for  more  active  forms 
of  articular  disease.  A  complete  false  anchylosis 
almost  entirely  prevents  movement ;  while  an  ad- 
hesion that  only  checks  movement  will  be  a  con- 
stant source  of  injurious  strain  upon  the  structures 
of  the  joint,  and  will  be  liable  again  and  again  to 
set  up  acute  irritation.  It  seems,  therefore,  in  the 
highest  degree  important  that  these  single  or 
partial  adhesions  should  be  fully  recognized  by 
the  profession  ;  and  that  it  should  no  longer  be 
left  to  unauthorized  practitioners  to  treat  them 
successfully  after  surgeons  have  failed  to  do  so. 
For  their  ready  recognition  I  think  two  chief  in- 
dications are  fully  sufficient,  when  once  attention 
has  been  drawn  to  their  occurrence.  A  slight 
degree  of  mobility,  checked  by  pain,  and  accom- 
panied by  a  spot  tender  on  pressure,  is  sufficient, 
in  the  absence  of  any  evidence  of  acute  disease, 
to  justify  manipulation  having  for  its  object  the 
breaking  down  of  adhesions.  The  chief  lesson, 
however,  which  these  cases  should  teach  is  the 
desirableness  of  so  treating  the  original  malady 
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as  to  prevent  adhesions  from  being  formed.  To 
this  part  of  the  subject  I  shall  return  in  a  future 
chapter. 

Not  less  important  than  the  pathology  of  the 
conditions  in  which  motion  will  be  successful,  is 
that  of  the  conditions  in  which  it  would  certainly 
or  probably  be  injurious  ;  and  any  surgeon  who 
attempts  to  deal  with  instances  of  partial  adhesion 
in  the  manner  I  am  about  to  describe,  can  hardly 
exercise  too  much  caution  in  the  selection  of  his 
cases,  and  in  the  exclusion  of  those  in  which  any 
mischief  would  be  likely  to  ensue. 

It  is  well  known  that  bone-setters  often  inflict 
serious  injury  upon  their  patients  ;  but  I  believe 
this  can  only  happen  when  they  overlook  the 
presence  of  conditions  which  a  surgeon  ought  at 
once  to  recognize. 

Mr.  Paget,  in  his  lecture  already  quoted,  relates 
an  instance  in  which  a  recent  fracture  of  the  fore- 
arm was  moved  about  by  a  bone-setter  ;  and  Mr. 
Prall,  of  West  Mailing,  has  communicated  to  the 
Lancet  two  cases,  one  of  which  is  described  as 
having  been  inflammation  at  the  ankle-joint,  the 
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other  as  hip-joint  disease  ;  in  both  of  which,  move- 
ments effected  by  a  bone-setter  were  followed  by 
suppuration  and  death.  Mr.  Prall's  communi- 
cation would  have  been  more  valuable,  if  he  had 
described  the  original  maladies  of  these  patients 
with  greater  precision,  and  especially  if  he  had 
told  us  whether  the  symptoms  in  either  case  were 
such  as  to  render  the  diagnosis  at  all  doubtful. 
For  although,  in  the  hands  of  a  quack,  it  is 
inevitable  that  errors  must  be  committed  in  the 
application  of  any  treatment,  and  that  these  errors 
must  be  followed  by  a  certain  proportion  of  disas- 
trous results  ;  yet  it  is  surely  unnecessary  to  warn 
professional  readers  against  disturbing  a  case  of 
manifest  acute  intra-capsular  disease.  The  only 
warning  required  by  them  would  be  against  errors 
of  diagnosis  in  doubtful  cases  ;  and  even  these 
need  scarcely  ever  be  committed.  In  cases  that 
can  be  cured  by  movement,  the  application  of  the 
treatment  can  never  be  very  urgent  in  point  of 
time  ;  and  may  always  therefore  be  delayed  for 
time  to  clear  up  any  point  that  appears  to  be 
obscure.    The  mischief  now  done  by  bone-setters, 
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or  rather  by  the  attitude  of  some  members  of  the 
profession  towards  their  methods,  is,  that  patients 
are  cured  by  them  whom  legitimate  surgeons  have 
failed  to  cure  or  have  pronounced  incurable,  and 
hence  the  confidence  of  the  public  in  surgery  is 
rudely  and  unnecessarily  shaken.  If  surgeons 
would  only  give  proof  of  their  knowledge  of  the 
good  that  bone-setters  accomplish,  the  public 
would  then  be  ready  to  listen  to  any  reasonable 
w^arnings  about  the  harm,  and  would  be  equally 
ready  to  submit  to  any  precautions  by  which  this 
harm  might  be  reduced  to  the  smallest  possible 
quantity.  A  practitioner  who  said,  "  This  joint 
might  probably  be  cured  at  once  by  a  sharp  move- 
ment, but  before  moving  it  I  should  like  to  wait 
until  assured  of  being  able  to  do  so  with  perfect 
safety,"  would  generally  retain  both  the  confidence 
of  the  patient  and  the  care  of  the  limb.  He  would, 
at  all  events,  not  lose  his  reputation,  even  if  a 
bone-setter  should  intervene  successfully ;  and  at 
the  worst  could  only  be  accused  of  having  exer- 
cised over-caution.  But  the  cures  effected  by  bone- 
setters  have  been  far  too  real  and  too  striking  to 
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be  ignored  ;  and  hence  a  practitioner  who  shuts 
his  eyes  to  them,  or  who  imagines  that  they  can 
be  rendered  non-existent  by  a  sort  of  set-off"  of 
mistakes,  will  find  to  his  cost  that  he  will  every 
now  and  then  lose,  not  only  an  important  patient 
whose  cure  will  be  effected  in  direct  contravention 
of  all  the  surgical  treatment  to  which  he  had  pre- 
viously been  subjected,  but  that  he  will  also,  and 
in  a  very  serious  manner,  lose  credit  generally  in 
his  locality,  or  among  the  class  to  which  his  patient 
belongs.  Such  a  case  as  that  of  Mr.  Ponsonby 
would  not  only  foster  the  practice  of  bone-setting 
all  over  the  kingdom,  but  it  would  also  promote 
the  success  of  every  kind  of  quackery  in  the  circles 
in  which  he  moves.  Errors  of  opinion  and  of 
treatment  that  the  event  renders  only  .'too  mani- 
fest, and  that  are  committed  by  qualified  surgeons 
of  high  reputation,  can  hardly  fail  to  lead  those 
who  are  not  very  profound  thinkers  to  the  belief 
that  equally  grave  errors  are  as  likely  to  be 
committed  in  other  departments  of  practice. 

It  would  be  wholly  foreign  to  the  scope  of  this 
treatise  to  enter  at  any  length  into  the  diagnostic 
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signs  of  those  diseases  of  joints  for  which  move- 
ments are  either  directly  contra-indicated  or  would 
be  especially  hazardous.  The  symptoms  which 
denote  acute  synovitis  or  ulceration  of  cartilage 
Avill  generally  be  as  unmistakeable  as  those  of 
fracture ;  and,  as  already  suggested,  must  in  any 
case  be  cleared  up  by  time. 

The  necessity  for  the  exercise  of  great  caution 
will  be  most  conspicuous  when  there  is  any  evi- 
dence of  either  local  or  constitutional  struma ; 
and  although,  as  Mr.  Barwell  has  shown,  the  fact 
that  the  disease  is  strumous  does  not  afford  any 
reason  why  the  adhesions  left  by  it  should  not 
eventually  be  broken,  yet  it  does  afford  a  reason 
for  treating  the  patient  with  extreme  caution, 
and  for  obtaining  certainty  that  we  do  not  stir 
smouldering  embers  into  flame. 

The  most  noted  successes  of  bone-setters  have 
been  obtained  on  patients  past  the  age  at  which 
struma  shows  itself  actively ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  their  most  disastrous  results  have  been  in  the 
young.  A  marked  elevation  of  the  temperature  of 
a  joint,  and  the  existence  of  pain  when  its  articular 
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surfaces  are  gently  pressed  together,  without  any 
other  disturbance  of  their  relations,  would  both  be 
signs  before  which  the  careful  surgeon  would  hold 
his  hand  ;  and  beyond  this  it  is  difficult  to  say 
more  than  that  every  case  must  be  carefully  studied 
with  due  regard  to  its  history,  its  symptoms,  and 
the  constitutional  conditions  with  which  it  is  asso- 
ciated. The  presence  of  the  specific  deposits  of 
gout,  for  example,  would  make  the  adhesions  left 
behind  by  inflammation  less  tractable,  and  the 
inflammation  more  liable  to  be  re-excited,  than  if 
it  had  been  the  result  of  rheumatism,  of  injury, 
or  of  non-specific  irritation ;  and  in  these  joint 
cases,  as  in  all  others,  he  will  be  the  most  suc- 
cessful who  most  carefully  weighs  all  the  elements 
of  the  problem  with  which  he  is  called  upon  to 
deal.  It  is  only  in  this  way,  indeed,  that  the 
random  successes  of  the  bone-setter  can  be  re- 
placed by  the  proper  and  legitimate  results  of  the 
scientific  surgeon. 


CHAPTER  III. 


MANIPULATIONS. 

The  methods  of  handling  employed  by  bone- 
setters,  and  the  way  in  which  they  proceed  to 
bring  about  their  cures,  have  hitherto  been 
matters  only  of  speculation  for  surgeons,  and 
have  been  surrounded  with  very  unnecessary 
mystery  by  the  imaginative  narratives  of  patients. 
Mr.  Paget  says,  for  example,  Bone-setters  vio- 
lently move  the  joints,  against  the  resistance  of 
muscles,  until  the  latter  are  wearied  and  beaten  ;  " 
and  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Waterton,  the  eminent 
naturalist,  has  written  an  account  of  his  own 
treatment  which  I  may  be  pardoned  for  believing 
to  be  exaggerated,  and  which  is  certainly  well 
calculated  to  impress  the  mind  of  the  unprofes- 
sional reader. 

This  description  I  proceed  to  quote ;  and  I  am 
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sure  that  what  I  have  afterwards  to  say,  in  the 
way  of  an  unvarnished  version  of  what  is  re- 
quired to  be  done,  cannot  seem  otherwise  than 
flat  by  comparison.    Mr.  Waterton  says  : — 

"  Before  I  close  these  memoranda,  I  have  to 
describe  another  mishap  of  a  very  dark  com- 
plexion. Let  me  crave  the  reader's  leave  to  pen 
down  a  few  remarks  on  bone-setting,  practised 
by  men  called  bone-setters,  who,  on  account  of 
the  extraordinary  advance  in  the  art  of  surgery, 
are  not  now,  I  fear,  held  in  sufficient  estimation 
amongst  the  higher  orders  of  society.  Every 
country  in  Europe,  so  far  as  I  know  to  the  con- 
trary, has  its  bone-setter,  independent  of  the 
surgeon.  In  Johnsons  Dictionary,  under  the 
article  'Bone-setting/  we  read  that  a  Sir  John 
Denham  exclaimed,  '  Give  me  a  good  bone-setter  ! ' 
In  Spain  the  bone-setter  goes  under  the  significant 
denomination  of  Algebrista.  Here  in  England, 
however,  the  vast  increase  of  practitioners  in  the 
art  of  surgery  appears  to  have  placed  the  old 
original  bone-setter  in  the  shade  ;  and  I  myself, 
in  many  instances,  have  heard  this  most  useful 
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member  of  society  designated  as  a  mere  quack  ; 
but  most  unjustly  so,  because  a  quack  is  generally 
considered  as  one  devoid  of  professional  education, 
and  he  is  too  apt  to  deal  in  spurious  medicines. 
But  not  so  the  bone-setter,  whose  extensive  and 
almost  incessant  practice  makes  ample  amends 
for  the  loss  of  anything  that  he  might  have 
acquired,  by  attending  a  regular  course  of  lectures, 
or  by  culling  the  essence  of  abstruse  and  scientific 
publications.  With  him  theory  seems  to  be  a 
mere  trifle.  Practice — daily  and  assiduous  practice 
— is  what  renders  him  so  successful  in  the  most 
complicated  cases.  By  the  way  in  which  you  put 
your  foot  to  the  ground,  by  the  manner  in  which 
you  handle  an  object,  the  bone-setter,  through 
the  mere  faculty  of  his  sight,  oftentimes  without 
even  touching  the  injured  part,  will  tell  you  where 
the  ailment  lies.  Those  only  who  have  personally 
experienced  the  skill  of  the  bone-setter  can  form 
a  true  estimation  of  his  merit  in  managing  fractures 
and  reducing  dislocations.  Further  than  this,  his 
services  in  the  healing  and  restorative  art  w^ould 
never  be  looked  for.    This  last  is  entirely  the 
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province  of  Galen  and  his  numerous  famil}^  of 
practitioners.  Wherefore,  at  the  time  that  I  un- 
equivocally avow  to  have  the  uttermost  respect 
for  the  noble  art  of  surgery  in  all  its  ramifications, 
I  venture  to  reserve  to  myself  the  following  (with- 
out any  disparagement  to  the  learned  body  of 
gentlemen  who  profess  it)  sincere  esteem  for  the 
old  practitioners  who  do  so  much  for  the  public 
good  amongst  the  lower  orders,  under  the  de- 
nomination of  British  bone-setters.  Many  people 
have  complained  to  me  of  the  rude  treatment 
they  have  experienced  at  the  hands  of  the  bone- 
setter  ;  but  let  these  complainants  bear  in  mind 
that,  what  has  been  undone  by  force,  must  abso- 
lutely be  replaced  by  force  ;  and  that  gentle  and 
emollient  applications,  although  essentially  neces- 
sary in  the  commencement,  and  also  in  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  treatment,  would  ultimately  be 
of  no  avail,  without  the  final  application  of  actual 
force  to  the  injured  parts.  Hence  the  intolerable 
and  excruciating  pain  on  these  occasions.  The 
actual  state  of  the  accident  is  to  blame — not  the 
operator. 
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''Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1850  I  had 
reared  a  ladder,  full  seven  yards  long,  against  a 
standard  pear-tree,  and  I  mounted  nearly  to  the 
top  of  this  ladder  with  a  pruning-knife  in  hand, 
in  order  that  I  might  correct  an  over-grown 
luxuriance  in  the  tree.  Suddenly  the  ladder 
swerved  in  a  lateral  direction.  I  adhered  to  it 
manfully,  myself  and  the  ladder  coming  simul- 
taneously to  the  ground  with  astounding  velocity. 
In  our  fall  I  had  just  time  to  move  my  head 
in  a  direction  that  it  did  not  come  in  contact 
with  the  ground ;  still,  as  it  afterwards  turned 
out,  there  was  a  partial  concussion  of  the  brain ; 
and  add  to  this,  my  whole  side,  from  foot  to 
shoulder,  felt  as  though  it  had  been  pounded  in 
a  mill.  In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  I  took 
blood  from  my  arm  to  the  amount  of  thirty 
ounces,  and  followed  the  affair  up  the  next  day 
with  a  strong  aperient.  I  believe  that,  Avith  these 
necessary  precautions,  all  would  have  gone  right 
again  (saving  the  arm)  had  not  a  second  misad- 
venture followed  shortly  on  the  heels  of  the  first ; 
and  it  was  of  so  alarming  a  nature  as  to  induce 
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me  to  take  thirty  ounces  more  of  blood  by  the 
lancet.    In  order  to  accommodate  the  position  of 
my  disabled  arm,  I  had  put  on  a  Scotch  plaid 
in  lieu  of  my  coat,  and  in  it  I  came  to  dinner. 
One  day,  the  plaid  having  gone  wrong  on  the 
shoulders,  I  arose  from  the  chair  to  rectify  it,  and 
the  servant,  supposing  that  I  was  about  to  retire, 
unluckily  withdrew  the  chair.    Unaware  of  this 
act  on  his  part,  I  came  backwards  to  the  ground 
with  an  awful  shock,  and  this  no  doubt  caused 
concussion  of  the  brain  to  a  considerable  amount. 
Symptoms  of  slowly  approaching  dissolution  now 
became  visible.     Having  settled  all  affairs  with 
my  solicitor  betwixt  myself  and  the  world,  and 
with  my  Father  Confessor  betwixt  myself  and  my 
Maker,  nothing  remained  but  to  receive  the  final 
catastrophe  with  Christian  resignation.  But  though 
I  lay  insensible,  with  hiccups  and  subsiiltiLS  ten- 
dinum,  for  fifteen  long  hours,  I  at  last  opened 
my  eyes,  and  gradually  arose  from  my  expected 
ruin. 

"  I  must  now  say  a  word  or  two  of  the  externals 
damaged  by  the  fall  with  the  ladder.  Notwith- 
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standing  the  best  surgical  skill,  my  arm  showed 
the  appearance  of  stiff  and  withered  deformity 
at  the  end  of  three  months  from  the  accident. 
And  now  my  general  state  of  health  was  not  as 
it  ought  to  be ;  for  incessant  pain  prevented  sleep, 
whilst  food  itself  did  little  good.  But  my  slum- 
bers were  strangely  affected.  I  was  eternally 
fighting  wild  beasts,  with  a  club  in  one  hand, 
the  other  being  bound  up  at  my  breast  Nine 
bull-dogs  one  night  attacked  me  on  the  highroad, 
some  of  them  having  the  head  of  a  crocodile. 
I  had  now  serious  thoughts  of  having  the  arm 
amputated.  This  operation  was  fully  resolved 
upon  when,  luckily,  the  advice  of  my  trusty  game- 
keeper, John  Ogden,  rendered  it  unnecessary. 
One  morning,  '  Master,'  said  he  to  me,  *  I'm  sure 
you're  going  to  the  grave.  You'll  die  to  a  cer- 
tainty. Let  me  go  for  our  old  bone-setter.  He 
cured  me,  long  ago,  and  perhaps  he  can  cure 
you.'  It  was  on  the  25th  of  March,  then — alias 
Lady-day,  which  every  Catholic  in  the  universe 
knows  is  a  solemn  festival  in  the  honour  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin— that  I  had  an  interview  with  Mr. 
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Joseph   Crowther,  the  well-known  bone-setter, 
whose  family  has  exercised  the  art,  from  father 
to  son,  time  out  of  mind.    On  viewing  my  poor 
remnant  of  an  arm — '  Your  wrist,'  said  he,  Ms 
sorely  injured ;   a  callus  having  formed  betwixt 
the  hand  and  the  arm.     The  elbow  is  out  of 
joint,  and  the  shoulder  somewhat  driven  forwards. 
This  last  affair  will  prevent  your  raising  the  arm 
to  your  head.    Melancholy  look  out ! '    *  But  can 
you  cure  me,  doctor  } '  said  1.    '  Yes,'  replied  he, 
firmly;  'only  let  me  have  my  own  way.'  'Then 
take  the  arm,  and  with  it  take  elbow,  wrist,  and 
shoulder.    I  here  deliver  them  up  to  you.  Do 
what  you  please  with  them.    Pain  is  no  consider- 
ation in  this  case.    I  dare  say  I  shall  have  enough 
of  it.'    '  You  will,'  said  he,  emphatically.  This 
resolute  bone-setter,  whom  I  always  compared  to 
Chiron  the  Centaur  for  his  science  and  his  strength, 
began  his  operations  like  a  man  of  business.  In 
fourteen  €ays,  by  means  of  potent  embrocations, 
stretching,' -pulling,  twisting,  and  jerking,  he  forced 
the  shoulder  and  the  wrist  to  obey  him,  and  to 
perform  their  former  healthy  movements.  The 
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elbow  was  a  complicated  affair.  It  required 
greater  exertions  and  greater  attention.  In  fact, 
it  was  a  job  for  Plercules  himself.  Having  done 
the  needful  to  it  {seamdum  artevi)  for  one-and- 
twenty  days,  he  seemed  satisfied  with  the  progress 
which  he  had  made  ;  and  he  said,  quite  coolly, 
*  I'll  finish  you  off  this  afternoon.'  At  four  o'clock, 
post  vmHdian,  his  bandages,  his  plasters,  and  his 
wadding  having  been  placed  on  the  table  in 
regular  order,  he  doffed  his  coat,  tucked  his  shirt 
above  his  elbows,  and  said  that  *  a  glass  of  ale 
would  do  him  good.'  'Then  I'll  have  a  glass  of 
soda-water  with  you,'  said  I  ;  '  and  we'll  drink 
each  other's  health,  and  success  to  the  under- 
taking.' The  remaining  act  was  one  of  unmiti- 
gated severity :  but  it  was  absolutely  necessary. 
My  sister,  Eliza,  foreseeing  what  was  to  take 
place,  felt  her  spirits  sinking,  and  retired  to  her 
room.  Her  maid,  Lucy  Barnes,  bold  as  a  little 
lioness,  said  she  would  see  it  out ;  whilst  Mr. 
Harrison,  a  fine  young  gentleman  who  was  on 
a  visit  to  me  (and,  alas !  is  since  dead  in  Cali- 
fornia), was  ready  in  case  of  need.    The  bone- 
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setter  performed  his  part  with  resolution  scarcely 
to  be  contemplated;  but  v/hich  was  really  required 
under  existing  circumstances.  Laying  hold  of  the 
crippled  arm  just  above  the  elbow  with  one  hand, 
and  below  with  the  other,  he  smashed  to  atoms  by 
main  force  the  callus  v/hich  had  formed  in  the 
dislocated  joint ;  the  elbow  itself  cracking,  as 
though  the  interior  parts  of  it  had  consisted  of 
tobacco-pipe  shanks.  Having  pre-determined  in 
my  mind  not  to  open  my  mouth,  or  to  make  any 
stir  during  the  operation,  I  remained  passive  and 
silent  whilst  this  fierce  elbow-contest  was  raging. 
All  being  now  effected,  as  far  as  force  and  skill 
w^ere  concerned,  the  remainder  became  a  mere 
work  of  time.  So  putting  a  five-pound  note,  by 
way  of  extra  fee,  into  this  sturdy  operator's  hand, 
the  binding  up  of  the  now  rectified  elbow-joint 
was  effected  by  him,  with  a  nicety  and  a  know- 
ledge truly  astonishing.  Health  soon  resumed 
her  ancient  right ;  sleep  went  hand  in  hand  with 
a  quiet  mind ;  life  was  once  more  worth  enjoying 
and  here  I  am,  just  now  sound  as  an  acorn." 

After  this  graphic,  and  yet  somewhat  vague  as 
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well  as  alarming  description,  it  will  sound  prosaic 
to  describe  what  the  processes  really  are.  After 
having  satisfied  oneself  by  examination  and  in- 
quiry that  a  given  case  is  suited  for  the  treatment, 
the  first  step  is  to  feel  all  round  the  affected  joint 
for  a  spot  that  is  painful  on  pressure,  and  in  all 
subsequent  manipulations  to  be  careful  to  fix  this 
painful  spot  by  firm  pressure  with  a  thumb.  It 
may  be  found  anywhere  about  a  joint,  but  more 
frequently  on  the  inner  than  the  outer  aspect : 
and  in  each  joint  it  has  its  most  frequent  situation 
— in  the  hip,  over  the  head  of  the  femur ;  about 
the  centre  of  the  groin  ;  in  the  knee,  at  the  lower 
edge  of  the  internal  condyle ;  in  the  elbow,  over 
the  internal  condyle  of  the  humerus :  at  the  wrist, 
over  the  scaphoid  or  semilunar  bone  ;  and  so  on. 
The  painful  spot  being  discovered,  the  limb  must 
be  steadied  on  the  proximal,  and  grasped  on  the 
distal,  side  of  the  affected  joint,  the  thumb  pressure 
applied  to  the  seat  of  pain,  and  the  joint  sharply 
flexed,  or  flexed  and  extended,  sometimes  also 
abducted  or  adducted,  as  the  case  may  be.  The 
direction  of  movement  must  depend  mainl}'  upon 
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the  direction  of  resistance — a  principle  which 
presents  itself  to  the  mind  of  a  bone-setter  in  the 
shape  of  the  maxim  that  "  a  joint  must  be  put  in 
the  reverse  way  to  what  it  has  been  put  out." 
The  resistance  of  muscles  is  overcome,  or  at  least 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  by  rotating  the  limb  below 
the  joint  as  much  as  possible  on  its  axis.  In  this 
way  the  muscles  are  thrown  out  of  their  ordinary 
lines  of  action,  and  are  rendered  almost  powerless. 
Mr.  Paget,  as  already  quoted,  says,  Bone-setters 
violently  move  the  joints  against  the  muscular 
resistance  until  the  muscles  are  wearied  and 
beaten."  As  far  as  Mr.  Hutton  was  concerned^ 
this  description  is  not  founded  upon  fact,  for  he 
by  his  rotation  manoeuvre  simply  evaded  muscular 
resistance,  and  his  manipulations  were  never  so 
prolonged  that  muscles  could  be  "wearied  and 
beaten."  The  force,  moreover,  was  applied  in  a* 
perfectly  definite  way,  for  the  attainment  of  a 
definite  end,  and  ceased  as  soon  as  that  end  was 
arrived  at.  There  was  no  objectless  movem.ent 
hither  and  thither ;  but  only  a  movement  every 
step  of  which  was  considered  and  planned  before- 
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hand,  like  the  movements  of  a  surgeon  in  the 
reduction  of  an  actual  displacement. 

The  cases  already  cited  are  all  instances  in 
which  freedom  of  action  was  restored  by  a 
single  operation.  This,  however,  cannot  always  be 
accomplished,  and  the  manipulation  must  some- 
times be  repeated  again  and  again.  In  such  cases 
Mr.  Hutton  attached  importance  to  the  production 
of  sensations  of  tingling  in  the  course  of  the 
affected  limb,  and  v/as  not  satisfied  that  he  had 
done  all  that  was  in  his  power  until  the  tingling 
extended  quite  to  the  tips  of  the  fingers  or  toes. 
The  instances  of  this  kind  that  I  can  recall  were 
chiefly  of  long  standing,  and  consecutive  to  injury 
or  disease  of  considerable  original  severity. 

Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  feature  of  bone- 
setting  is  the  ingenuity  with  which  the  leverage  of 
the  limbs  themselves  is  rendered  available  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  power  necessary  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  object,  so  as  to  dispense 
entirely  with  mechanical  appliances.  The  methods 
bear  to  those  ordinarily  used  in  anchylosis  the 
same  relation  that  the  reduction  of  a  dislocated 
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hip  by  simple  manipulation  bears  to  its  reduction 
by  pulleys  ;  and  here,  I  think,  surgery  may  obtain 
useful  hints.  It  is  also  noteworthy,  that  little  or 
no  use  is  made  of  extension.  Mr.  Hutton  used  to 
say,  "  Pulling  is  of  little  use :  the  twist  is  the 
thing."  And  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  method  of 
evading  muscular  resistance  might  be  made  very 
extensively  useful.  The  precise  manner  of  apply- 
ing it  to  each  joint  can  only  be  rendered  fully 
intelligible  by  the  aid  of  figures  ;  and  I  enter 
upon  this  part  of  the  subject  in  the  following 
chapter. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

MANIPULATIONS  {contimicd). 

In  the  rupture  of  adhesions  by  manipulation, 
the  first  principles  by  which  the  operator  should 
be  guided  are — to  obtain  sufficient  firmness  of 
grasp,  sufficient  leverage  to  apply  the  necessary 
force  suddenly,  and  to  apply  it  generally,  in 
the  first  instance,  in  the  direction  of  flexion, 
before  any  attempt  is  made  to  restore  other 
movements.  In  their  application  to  individual 
joints,  these  principles  require  certain  modi- 
fications of  detail,  to  each  of  v/hich  attention 
may  next  be  directed. 

The  thumb  and  fingers  frequently  require  to 
be  made  the  subjects  of  treatment.  Their  several 
articulations,  and  especially  those  of  the  thumb, 
are  much  exposed  to  injuries  {e.g.  by  a  blow 
from  a  cricket-ball,  or  in  efforts  to  save  oneself 
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from  falling),  and  these  injuries  are  often  treated 
by  rest.  When  the  thumb  is  the  part  injured, 
and  surgical  advice  is  sought,  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  a  splint  to  be  put  on  and  for  iodine 
to  be  applied  externally  as  soon  as  inflammatory 
symptoms  have  subsided.  Sometimes,  however, 
the  rest  is  merely  in  obedience  to  the  instincts 
of  the  patient  ;  but,  in  whatever  way  produced,  it 
will,  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  be  followed 
by  painful  restriction  of  mobility.  In  such  cases 
the  mode  of  procedure  is  as  follows  : — 

Supposing  that  an  articulation  between  the 
two  phalanges  is  the.  one  affected,  the  operator 
grasps  the  proximal  phalanx  firmly  between  the 
forefinger  and  thumb  of  his  left  hand,  placing 
the  second  phalanx  of  his  forefinger  on  the 
palmar  aspect  of  the  patient's  finger,  and  directly 
transverse  in  relation  to  it,  and  his  thumb  on 
the  dorsal  aspect.  In  this  position  the  forefinger 
of  the  operator  furnishes  a  steady  fulcrum.  The 
phalanx  on  the  distal  side  of  the  joint  is  then 
grasped  by  the  forefinger  and  thumb  of  the 
right  hand,  and  the  joint  is  sharply  flexed  to 
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the  full  extent  that  the  fulcrum  finger  will 
allow.  It  is  then  with  a  continuous  movement 
brought  back  to  a  state  of  half  flexion,  and  in 
that  position  is  abducted,  and  then  adducted,  to 
the  limited  natural  extent  of  these  movements 
in  a  healthy  joint.  It  is  then  straightened,  and 
the  momentary  operation  is  complete.  The 
patient,  in  a  properly  selected  case,  will  im- 
mediately be  able  to  flex  and  extend  the  joint 
without  pain,  and  must  be  encouraged  to  bring 
it  into  moderate  use  immediately.  It  is  quite 
plain  that  to  keep  it  still  at  rest,  or  to  put  it 
upon  a  splint,  would  be  to  allow  the  adhesions 
to  re-unite,  and  all  the  former  troubles  to  be 
restored. 

The  metacarpo- phalangeal  articulations  are 
treated  precisely  as  the  phalangeal,  with  the 
single  difference  that  the  larger  size  of  the 
proximal  bone  enables  the  operator  to  grasp 
it  with  the  tips  of  two  fingers  on  the  palmar 
aspect,  while  its  relation  to  its  fellows  renders 
the  forefinger  unavailable  as  a  transverse  fulcrum. 
The  natural  movements  of  abduction  and  adduc- 
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tion  are  also  more  extensive.  In  some  cases  we 
may  place  the  left  thumb  on  the  palmar  aspect 
of  the  head  of  the  metacarpal  bone  implicated, 
steadying  the  whole  metacarpus  with  the  fingers, 
and  may  then  push  over  the  finger  to  extreme 
flexion,  by  placing  the  right  thumb  on  the  dor- 
sal aspect  of  the  first  phalanx  and  employing 
the  necessary  force.  In  these  small  joints  the 
practice  of  exerting  thumb-pressure  upon  a 
painful  spot  is  not  generally  available,  as  the 
painful  spot  is  not  always  present  Indeed,  it 
seems  likely  that  the  arrest  of  mobility  may 
often  be  due  to  effusions  in  the  sheaths  of  the 
tendons  rather  than  to  changes  in  the  structures 
which  compose  the  joint 

Proceeding  to  the  wrist,  however,  the  thumb- 
pressure  becomes  important ;  and  here  it  probably 
enables  the  operator  to  fix  the  proximal  attach- 
ment of  an  adhesion.  The  manner  of  mani- 
pulating is  displayed  in  Fig.  i.  The  operator,  as 
here  shown,  standing  by  the  side  of  the  patient, 
whose  hand  and  fore-arm  are  prone,  grasps  the 
carpal  extremities  of  the  radius  and  ulna  firmly 
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with  the  left  hand,  and  places  his  thumb  upon 
the  tender  spot.  He  then  encloses  the  thumb 
and  metacarpus  in  the  right  hand,  exerts  steady 
traction,  impresses  slight  rotation  upon  the  hand 
by  turning  one  of  its  margins  downwards  while 
the  radius  is  kept  fixed,  presses  very  firmly 
with  his  left  thumb,  sharply  flexes  the  wrist- 
joint  to  the  full  extent,  and  as  sharply  brings 
the  hand  up  again  to  complete  extension;  the 
fore-arm  having  been  all  the  while  immoveable. 

In  this  manoeuvre  the  importance  of  the 
thumb-pressure  is  manifest ;  for,  as  the  proxi- 
mal attachment  of  an  adhesion  may  be  to  one 
of  the  bones  of  the  carpus,  it  would  be  quite 
possible  that  the  bone  itself,  unless  supported 
from  without,  might  be  dislocated  from  its  posi- 
tion by  the  force  employed.  With  the  aid  of 
pressure,  however,  such  an  accident  could  hardly 
happen,  and  the  adventitious  structure  is  com- 
pelled to  yield. 

In  the  case  of  the  elbow-joint,  the  first  care 
of  the  operator  is  to  discover  in  what  direction 
movement  is   most  painful.    For  this  purpose, 
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the  arm  and  fore-arm  being  each  firmly  grasped, 
he  makes  an  effort  at  flexion  with  the  hand 
carried  towards  the  median  line,  and  again  with 
it  carried  outwards  in  the  opposite  direction. 
He  inquires  which  movement  is  most  painful, 
and  where  the  pain  is  felt.  The  operator  and 
patient  then  seat  themselves,  with  the  corner  of 
a  table  between  them  ;  and  the  operator,  placing 
the  back  of  his  left  hand  on  the  table,  receives 
the  elbow-joint  in  his  palm  and  grasps  it  firmly, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  2,  at  the  same  time  placing 
the  left  thumb  steadily  on  the  seat  of  pain.  He 
then  grasps  the  wrist  with  his  right  hand.  If 
the  most  painful  movement  was  flexion  with 
adduction,  he  twists  the  palm  of  the  hand 
towards  the  median  line  and  flexes  the  elbow 
sharply,  at  the  same  time  bringing  the  hand 
across  the  chest.  If  flexion  with  abduction  was 
most  painful,  the  palm  is  twisted  outwards,  and 
the  fore-arm  carried  into  the  position  marked 
by  dotted  lines  in  the  figure.  In  many  cases 
both  these  manoeuvres  would  be  performed,  the 
thumb-pressure  being  shifted  to  the  spot  especially 
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painful  in  relation  to  each ;  and,  lastly,  complete 
extension  and  rotation  would  be  made.  (The 
table  on  which  the  left  hand  of  the  operator 
should  rest  has  been  accidentally  omitted  in  the 
drawing.) 

For  the  shoulder,  the  principle  of  action  is 
entirely  the  same  ;  and  the  relative  positions 
of  operator  and  patient  are  shown  in  Fig.  3, 
which  also  very  well  illustrates  the  most  usual 
point  for  thumb-pressure.  The  dotted  lines  show 
the  positions  into  which  it  is  necessary  to  move 
the  arm  frequently  in  quick  succession,  but 
always  first  in  the  direction  in  which  movement 
is  most  painful. 

Proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  the 
adhesions  about  the  ankle-joint  or  foot,  the 
method  of  grasping  the  limb  for  rupturing  them 
is  shown  in  Fig.  4,  which  seems  hardly  to 
need  any  kind  of  explanation.  The  proximal 
side  of  the  affected  joint  being  firmly  held, 
and  the  thumb-pressure  made  in  the  ordinar}' 
way,  the  tarsus  is  so  grasped  as  to  give  the 
greatest  attainable  leverage,  •  the  foot  twisted  a 
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little  inwards  or  outwards,  then  sharply  bent  lip 
upon  the  leg,  and  again  straightened.  As  a 
rule,  it  is  desirable  to  execute  this  manoeuvre 
twice — once  with  an  inward,  and  once  with  an 
outward  twist,  and  also  to  take  care  that  the 
movements  of  the  joint  are  free  in  all  directions. 
In  order  to  secure  this  freedom  the  shortness  of 
the  lever  renders  it  especially  necessary  that 
the  movements  should  be  quick,  or  almost 
sudden,  in  their  character,  so  that  they  may  the 
more  certainly  rupture,  and  not  stretch,  any 
adventitious  impediment  to  motion. 

The  method  of  bending  the  knee-joint  is  shown 
in  Fig.  5,  and  requires  rather  more  assistance 
from  description.  In  the  first  place,  the  operator 
grasps  the  heel  of  the  patient  between  his  knees, 
the  inner  condyles  resting  on  the  sides  of  the 
calcaneum  below  the  malleoli,  and  receives  the 
foot  between  the  adductor  muscles  of  the  thighs, 
so  as  to  grasp  its  whole  length.  In  this  position 
the  foot  serves  as  a  lever  by  which  to  rotate 
the  leg  almost  without  assistance  from  the  hands, 
which  grasp   it  just   below   the  knee-joint  and 
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with  a  thumb  as  usual  upon  the  painful  spot. 
The  operator  then  rotates  the  leg  by  a  lateral 
movement  of  his  thighs,  and  the  next  instant 
flexes  it  by  a  consentaneous  movement  of  thighs 
and  hands  togelher.  It  is  manifest  that  this 
movement  can  only  carry  flexion  to  a  certain 
point,  and  as  soon  as  this  limit  is  reached  the 
operator  relinquishes  his  original  grasp,  places 
his  right  fore-arm  (near  the  wrist)  under  the 
knee  as  a  fulcrum,  grasps  the  leg  near  the 
ankle  with  the  left  hand,  and  flexes  it  to  the 
full  extent.  The  first  part  of  the  procedure  will 
serve  to  overcome  the  most  important  resistance  ; 
while  the  last  completes  the  liberation  thus 
commenced. 

In  dealing  with  the  hip-joint,  the  leverage 
afforded  by  the  length  of  the  limb  is  used  by 
bone-setters  with  great  ingenuity,  and  in  the 
manner  shown  in  Fig.  6.  The  twist  being  given 
by  the  grasp  of  the  operator's  hands,  the  flexion 
is  accomplished,  and  with  almost  irresistible 
force,  by  raising  his  body  so  as  to  bring  the 
patient'.s   limb  into  the  position  of  the  dotted 
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lines.  When  this  position  is  reached,  the  right  or 
left  hand,  according  to  the  limb,  is  shifted  down 
so  as  to  make  pressure  upon  any  painful  spot  in 
the  groin  while  the  flexion  is  completed.  In  this 
way  the  pelvis  of  the  patient  is  fixed  to  the 
couch ;  and  any  tilting  of  his  body  upwards  is 
prevented.  As  with  other  joints,  the  twist  should 
be  made  in  the  direction  in  which  it  is  most 
painful ;  and,  if  the  limb  is  elongated,  it  should 
be  carried  outwards  from  the  median  line — if 
shortened,  inwards,  during  the  act  of  flexion. 

In  executing  these  various  manipulations  the 
chief  thing  necessary  is  for  the  operator  to  have 
confidence  and  to  exert  sharply  and  instan- 
taneously the  full  leverage  given  to  him  by  the 
limbs.  If  he  attempt  to  move  them  slowly  he  will 
probably,  in  many  cases,  stop  short  of  doing  good 
— that  is  to  say,  of  rupturing  adhesions ;  being 
deterred  either  by  the  resistance  that  he  feels  or 
by  the  pain  complained  of  by  the  patient. 

It  needs  no  demonstration  that  a  timid  ope- 
rator may  easily  do  mischief  by  traction  upon 
a  joint,  which,  after  all,  he  fails  to  relieve,  when 
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a  bolder  and  more  rapid  movement  would  at 
once  have  set  the  patient  free.  I  am  disposed  to 
think  that  much  of  the  fear  of  articular  inflam- 
mation entertained  by  surgeons  is  based,  if  upon 
any  clinical  facts  at  all,  almost  entirely  upon  the 
results  of  passive  motion  of  an  inefficient  kind  ; 
sufficient  to  increase  the  hurtful  traction  of  an 
adhesion,  but  at  the  same  time  insufficient  for  its 
destruction. 

The  bone-setter's  methods  of  dealing  with  the 
knee  and  hip-joints  serve  very  well  to  illustrate 
what  I  have  already  said  about  the  ingenuity  of 
the  means  by  which  all  mechanical  or  instru- 
mental aids  are  dispensed  with. 

In  Mr.  Brodhurst's  recent  admirable  work  upon 
deformities,  at  pages  139  and  141  respectively, 
there  are  drawings  of  the  contrivances  to  which 
he  has  had  recourse,  in  cases  of  false  anchylosis 
of  the  knee  and  hip-joints  ;  but  although  such 
instruments  are  sometimes  necessary,  I  think 
the  methods  I  have  described  would  be  sufficient 
in  most  cases,  and  that,  whenever  sufficient, 
they   would  ,  be   preferable.    They    enable  the 
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operator  to  exert  as  great  a  degree  of  force 
as  would  usually  be  necessary  ;  and  to  exert 
it  under  the  constant  guidance  of  muscular 
sense  and  consciousness,  so  that,  whatever  might 
happen  in  the  hands  of  an  ignorant  person,  it 
ought  to  be  absolutely  impossible  for  a  surgeon 
to  inflict  any  injury  upon  normal  structures. 
There  are  also  the  incidental,  if  minor,  advantages 
of  being  independent  of  any  instruments  but  those 
with  which  we  are  all  furnished  by  nature  ;  so 
that  the  patient  is  saved  the  loss  of  time  and 
the  cost  incidental  to  the  construction  of  an 
apparatus,  as  well  as  the  disquietude  of  mind 
likely  to  be  produced  by  its  somewhat  formidable 
aspect  when  complete. 

Still  Mr.  Brodhurst  has  been  good  enough  to 
show  me  that,  by  his  contrivances,  he  can  deal 
successfully  with  cases  against  which  the  hands 
would  be  powerless,  and  which,  indeed,  would  be 
taken  for  true  or  bony  anchylosis  by  any  but  a 
very  practised  observer. 

At  this  point  it  may  be  interesting  to  compare 
the  methods  above  described  with .  those  which 
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have  been  in  use  in  the  profession  for  the  purpose 
of  breaking  adhesions  of  a  firmer  character  than 
those  which  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and 
for  which  the  aid  of  bone-setters  is  gene- 
rally sought.  Mr.  Barwell,  in  his  very  practical 
and  useful  treatise  on  "  Diseases  of  the  Joints," 
has  devoted  a  chapter  to  the  restoration  of 
mobility  in  those  that  are  crippled  ;  and 
he  lays  down  rules  which,  if  they  had  been 
generally  followed,  would  have  prevented  much 
suffering  to  many  patients.  Neither  he  nor  any 
other  surgeon,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  ever 
plainly  set  forth  that  shght  or  partial  impe- 
diments to  motion,  after  disease  or  injury,  are 
due  to  bands  that  may  be  easily  broken ;  but 
the  formation  and  treatment  of  adhesions  in 
severe  cases  have  been  abundantly  recognized. 
Mr.  Barwell  thus  describes  the  manner  of  mani- 
pulating the  shoulder  and  elbow: — "Let  me 
strongly  caution  the  surgeon  against  beginning 
at  once  to  force  the  arm  away  from  the  side  in 
the  direction  above  described,  as  such  procedure 
is  extremely  likely  to  produce   dislocation  into 
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the  axilla.  The  first  movement  must  be  simple 
rotation  ;  by  bending  the  elbow  at  right  angles 
with  the  humerus  and  using  the  fore-arm  as  a 
lever,  sufficient  power  is  gained,  and  by  grasping 
the  upper  arm  as  high  as  possible  the  surgeon 
can  direct  the  force.  Let  him  not  rotate  the 
humerus  further  outwards  than  it  normally  ought 
to  go.  When  this  movement  is  pretty  free,  he 
places  the  arm  in  front  of  the  body,  and  makes 
it  cross  the  chest,  till  the  elbow  lies  over  the 
ensiform  cartilage  ;  he  rotates  the  humerus  a 
little  while  in  that  situation,  then  places  the 
arm  behind  the  trunk  until  the  elbow  lies  just 
above  the  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis,  in  which 
situation  the  humerus  is  not  to  be  rotated. 
Having  thus  loosened  the  adhesions  to  a  cer- 
tain degree,  the  operator  holds  the  acromion  and 
joint  with  one  hand,  in  the  manner  previously 
described,  and  lifts  the  arm,  as  far  as  it  will  go, 
directly  in  front,  witlwut  the  use  of  force,  and 
commences  circumduction,  endeavouring  to  make 
the  arm  describe  as  large  a  circle  as  possible ;  it 
must  be  brought  to  at  least  a  right  angle  and 
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a  half  with  the  body.  This  amount  of  elevation 
is  the  very  least  that  should  satisfy  him  ;  and 
the  more  he  can  raise  the  arm  in  this  circum- 
ductory  method  the  better.  He  will  probably 
require  assistance  in  carrying  out  these  actions, 
but  he  should  Avith  his  own  disengaged  hand 
hold  the  humerus,  and  govern  the  movement, 
and  on  no  account  should  he  allow  it  to  be  forced 
upward  directly  from  the  side,  or  great  peril  of 
dislocation  will  be  incurred.  During  all  these 
manoeuvres  considerable  extension  should  be 
made  to  diminish  that  risk  as  much  as  possible. 
The  hand  in  the  axilla  will  enable  him  to  judge 
very  accurately  of  the  effects  that  are  being 
produced. 

"  More  or  less  immobility  of  the  clboiv-joint  is 
a  frequent  result  of  its  inflammation.  If  the  sur- 
geon have  convinced  himself  that  there  is  no  true 
anchylosis,  he  next  must  determine  which  are 
the  contractured  parts.  It  is  very  rare  that  the 
posture  during  an  inflammatory  disease  of  this 
articulation  has  been  such  that  the  arm  is  fixed 
in   a  straight  position ;  still  it  is  frequently  as 
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much  extended  as  seriously  to  diminish  the  use 
,.of  the  hand.  In  such  a  case  it  becomes  a  ques- 
tion whether  or  no  it  will  be  better  to  divide 
the  triceps,  and  the  answer  must  be  sought  from 
three  circumstances  : — the  age  of  the  patient,  the 
amount  and  the  duration  of  the  malposture.  If 
the  person  be  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  if  a  boy 
— twelve  if  a  girl — the  muscle  must  be  divided, 
unless  the  malposition  be  very  slight.  In  adults, 
if  the  arm  be  fixed  at  more  than  120°,  myotomy 
should  be  used  in  cases  where  the  contracture 
is  not  more  than  six  months  old,  and  the 
original  disease  has  been  something  beyond  a 
slight  attack. 

"  Let  us  first  suppose  the  muscle  is  not  to  be 
cut :  the  patient  being  subjected  to  the  influence 
of  chloroform,  the  first  movement  is  to  be  simply 
rotation,  carried,  if  possible,  to  the  normal  extent ; 
the  next  is  to  be  that  which  is  the  opposite  of 
the  particular  mobility  we  wish  to  establish. 
For  instance,  if  the  elbov/  be  too  straight,  we, 
desiring  to  procure  flexion,  must  first  straighten 
it  still  more,  and  then  flex  it.    In  the  same  way, 
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if  it  be  immoveabiy  too  much  bent,  we  first 
bend  it  still  more  and  then  straighten  it. 

''Some  care  is  necessary  in  effecting  this  last 
change.  When  the  arm  is  overflexed,  the  surgeon 
should  grasp  the  elbow-joint  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  keep  his  thumb  over  the  head  of  the 
radius  and  biceps  tendon.  During  the  action  of 
extension,  which  is  better  performed  in  a  number 
of  jerky  actions  than  by  a  constant  force,  the 
above  tendon  may  become  perfectly  tense,  while 
the  head  of  the  radius  does  not  follow  the 
movement.  The  attempts  at  forcible  extension 
must  then  be  discontinued  for  a  while.  It  may 
be  that  increased  narcotism  will  cause  sufficient 
relaxation,  and  a  more  careful  and  gradual  mode 
of  procedure  will  effect  the  object  without  injury; 
whereas  a  continuance  of  the  same  means  would 
be  very  likely  to  produce  dislocation  of  the 
radius.  It  may  be,  however,  that  the  biceps 
tendon  must  be  divided,  and  it  will  be  far  better 
to  perform  this  little  operation  than  to  run  any 
risk  of  dislocating  the  radius  forwards.  In  flexing 
an  over-straight  arm  the  surgeon  secures  a  greater 
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power  by  placing  his  knee  in  the  bend  of  the 
elbow,  but  he  must  take  care  not  to  use  sufficient 
pressure  to  endanger  vessels  and  nerves ;  usually^ 
indeed,  sufficient  force  is  obtained  by  the  use  of 
the  hands  only.  Flexion  should  be  carried  so  far 
that  the  hand  can  be  laid  upon  the  pectoral 
muscle." 

There  still  remain  certain  considerations  which 
require  attention,  some  of  a  general  character, 
and  others  special  to  individual  articulations. 

Among  the  former,  perhaps  the  most  important 
is  the  period  at  which  movement  may  most 
properly  be  practised ;  and  this  must  vary,  of 
course,  with  the  nature  of  the  original  malady. 
In  cases  of  disease,  it  will  be  proper  to  wait 
until  all  active  mischief  has  subsided  ;  and  this 
more  particularly  in  strumous  subjects ;  but  in 
cases  of  injury,  we  may  resort  to  movement 
either  immediately,  or  after  the  lapse  of  a  few 
days.  The  former  course  has  long  been  pursued 
by  my  father,  Dr.  Peter  Hood,  in  the  treatment 
of  sprained  ankle  ;  and  in  his  hands,  and  in  the 
hands  of  othcis  who  have  followed  the  practice. 
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its  effect  has  been  simply  preventive  of  nearly 
all  the  troubles  that  such  an  accident  so  often 
entails. 

Perhaps  the  chief  lesson  to  be  learnt  from 
bone-setting  is,  after  all,  the  means  of  avoiding 
adhesions  ;  and  in  order  to  show  how  this  may 
be  done,  I  will  quote  certain  passages  from  my 
father's  pamphlet.^ 

"  Ten  years  have  elapsed  since  I  first  sprained 
my  ankle.  Jumping  one  morning  from  the  step 
of  an  omnibus,  I  alighted  on  a  loose  stone,  and 
my  foot  turned  completely  under  me.  When  I 
mention  that  my  weight  at  the  time  was  upwards 
of  twelve  stone,  the  amount  of  injury  to  the  joint 
can  be  very  well  imagined. 

"  Though  I  had  not  far  to  go  to  reach  the 
house  for  which  I  was  bound,  I  arrived  there 
with  great  difficulty.  The  temporary  rest  of  a 
few  minutes  there  did  not  alleviate  my  pain,  and 
I  proceeded  in  a  very  hobbling  manner  to  my 
home,  a  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Circum- 

^  On  ihe  Treatment  of  Sprained  Ankle.  By  Peter  Hood,  M.D. 
[London  :  Messrs.  Churchill,  1858,] 
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stances  compelled  me  to  wear  my  boot  until 
the  middle  of  the  day,  when  the  agony  became 
so  great  that  I  was  compelled  to  remove  it — a 
feat  which  I  accomplished  with  great  difficulty. 
On  removing  the  stocking,  I  found  the  foot  and 
ankle  were  much  swelled,  and  very  red ;  the 
slightest  pressure  on  the  part  occasioning  acute 
pain.  I  at  once  applied  twelve  leeches  around 
the  joint,  and  afterwards  immersed  the  foot  in 
water  as  hot  as  I  could  bear,  and  kept  it  there 
for  half  an  hour  to  encourage  the  bleeding.  I 
then  applied  a  large  warm  bread-and-water 
poultice,  and  rolled  a  bandage  loosely  over  the 
joint.  I  rested  my  foot  on  a  chair  for  the 
remainder  of  the  day,  and  on  going  to  bed  at 
night  was  forced  to  crawl  upstairs  on  my  hands 
and  knees. 

"  The  next  day,  the  pain  in  my  ankle-joint  was 
much  diminished  ;  but  the  instant  I  attempted 
to  bear  my  weight  upon  it,  the  pain  became 
intolerable.  I  then  applied  to  the  part  lint 
wetted  in  cold  water,  and  over  that  oiled  silk, 
fastening  these  zvith  a  bandage  draivn  as  tight  as  I 
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could  bear  it.  To  my  surprise,  I  found  that  the 
bandaging  enabled  me  at  once  to  put  my  foot  to 
the  ground,  and  eased  the  pain  considerably  ; 
so  much  so,  indeed,  that  by  careful  management 
I  was  able  to  go  and  see  a  few  of  my  patients. 
Towards  evening,  however,  the  old  torture  re- 
turned ;  but  as  I  attributed  this  to  over-exercise 
of  the  joint  during  the  day,  I  merely  rested  it, 
and  continued  the  water-dressing. 

"  On  stepping  out  of  bed  the  following  morning 
I  felt  the  pain  as  acute  as  ever ;  the  sensation 
was  as  if  every  muscle  and  ligament  had  been 
lacerated,  and  the  attachment  of  the  foot  to 
the  bones  of  the  leg  loosened.  This  feeling 
made  me  resolve  to  adopt  the  following  course 
of  treatment — namely,  to  strap  the  whole  of  the 
foot  and  ankle  over  with  adhesive  plaster,  and 
then  cover  this  with  a  bandage.  To  accomplish 
this,  I  requested  the  assistance  of  a  military  sur- 
geon living  near  me,  who  kindly  came  at  my 
summons.  When  he  saw  my  foot,  and  I  had 
told  him  the  history  of  its  injury,  and  what  I 
now   desired  to  be  done,  he  at   once  declined 
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acceding  to  my  wish,  declaring  that  such  a  mode 
of  treatment  was  highly  dangerous,  and  would 
add  greatly  to  my  suffering.  I  told  him  that  if 
he  refused  to  strap  my  foot,  I  must  do  it  myself 
This  declaration  had  the  effect  of  overruling  his 
previous  determination.  He  put  the  plaster  evenly 
over  the  foot  and  ankle,  and  then  applied  a 
bandage  moderately  tight.  I  drew  on  my  stock- 
ing, and,  to  my  delight  and  surprise,  I  was  at 
once  able  to  walk  across  the  room  without  any 
pain,  and  continued  so  throughout  the  day  as 
long  as  I  did  not  twist  the  foot,  but  kept  it 
perfectly  straight  and  flat  when  I  placed  it  on 
the  ground. 

I  employed  these  means  for  four  days,  chang- 
ing the  plaster  and  bandage  each  morning  ;  and 
at  the  end  of  one  week  from  the  time  of  the 
injury,  I  was  able  to  walk  as  well  as  I  had  ever 
done. 

"  I  used  the  plaster  for  a  few  days  longer,  and 
then  discontinued  it,  wearing  for  a  fortnight 
longer  a  simple  bandage,  in  the  form  of  the 
figure  8,  bound  as  tightly  round  the  ankle  as  it 
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was  convenient  for  me  to  bear  it.  There  are 
always  plenty  of  Job's  comforters  in  the  world, 
and  one  of  them  kindly  informed  me,  when 
he  heard  of  my  misfortune,  that  I  should  never 
be  entirely  free  from  pain  as  long  as  I  lived  ; 
'  for,'  said  he,  *  I  sprained  my  ankle  forty  years 
ago,  and  I  am  continually  reminded  of  it  when- 
ever there  is  a  change  in  the  weather  about  to 
occur,  or  it  is  damp,'  &c.  I  did  not,  however, 
realize  any  of  his  predictions,  as,  at  the  end 
of  three  weeks  from  the  day  I  met  with  the 
injury,  I  should  not  have  known  any  accident 
had  befallen  me. 

Five  years  after  this,  I  sprained  the  same 
ankle  a  second  time  whilst  getting  over  a  stile  ; 
and  although  I  did  not  allow  more  than  an  hour 
to  elapse  before  I  attempted  to  take  off  my 
boot,  the  foot  had  become  so  swollen  in  that 
interval,  that  I  feared  I  should  not  be  able  to 
draw  it  off ;  and  it  was  only  by  the  ingenuity  of 
a  friend  who  was  with  me  that  I  succeeded  in 
accomplishing  it. 

"  On  reaching  London,  I  adopted  the  plan  of 
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treatment  described  above — namely,  leeching, 
poulticing,  fomenting,  strapping  and  bandaging  ; 
and  so  effectual  and  immediate  was  the  relief 
thence  obtained,  that  I  did  not  find  it  necessary 
to  remain  in  the  house  even  one  entire  day,  but 
visited  my  patients  as  usual — sparing  my  foot, 
of  course,  as  much  as  I  conveniently  could.  At 
the  end  of  five  days  I  was  again  able  to  wear 
a  Wellington  boot. 

"  I  continued  wearing  the  bandage  longer  than 
I  had  done  on  the  previous  occasion,  because 
the  swelling  and  want  of  tone  about  the  parts 
were  greater,  probably  on  account  of  the  previous 
injury  the  joint  had  sustained.  Since  then  I 
have  never  felt  any  diminution  in  strength,  or 
pain  in  the  joint,  being  only  from  time  to  time 
reminded  of  my  accident  by  slight  itching  of  the 
skin  at  the  part  where  the  leeches  were  applied. 

"The  principles  of  the  practice  here  recom- 
mended as  appropriate,  in  the  case  of  sprains 
of  the  ankle-joint,  I  need  hardly  say  are  equally 
applicable  in  the  treatment  of  sprains  of  other 
joints  of  the  body. 
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"  I  have  found  the  treatment,  in  severe  sprains 
of  the  knee,  as  efficacious  as  I  have  described  it 
to  be  in  the  case  of  sprains  of  the  ankle-joint." 

We  may,  I  think,  fairly  contrast  the  results  thus 
obtained  with  the  prolonged  pain  and  weakness 
which  ordinarily  follow  sprained  ankle,  and  still 
more  with  cases  in  which  the  usual  treatment  has, 
after  all,  driven  the  patient  to  seek  relief  at  the 
hands  of  a  bone-setter.  I  append  two  which  may 
be  regarded  as  typical  : — ■ 

Mr,  J  sprained  his  left  ankle  eighteen  weeks 

before  coming  under  treatment.  For  the  first 
month  he  lay  on  a  sofa  ;  at  the  end  of  that  time 
he  was  able  to  get  about  on  crutches,  and  when 
he  presented  himself  for  treatment  was  compelled 
to  use  a  couple  of  sticks.  At  no  time  since  the 
injury  had  he  been  able  to  walk  farther  than  two 
or  three  hundred  yards  without  resting.  He  com- 
plained of  pain  on  the  inner  side  of  the  foot,  and 
stiffness  and  pain  in  the  great  toe  when  he  at- 
tempted to  use  the  foot.  He  was  operated  upon 
for  the  purpose  of  replacing  the  bone  of  the  foot 
and  overcoming   the  stiffness  of  the  toe.  He 
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returned  home  by  rail  the  same  day,  and,  on 
alighting  at  the  station,  walked  half  a  mile  slowly 
to  his  house.  His  powers  of  locomotion  steadily 
improved,  and  four  days  after  the  operation  he 
walked  three  miles. 

Mr.  G  came  to  Mr.  H  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  Mr,  J  ,  and  also  was  induced  to 

do  so  from  the  benefit  he  saw  that  Mr.  J  had 

derived  from  the  treatment.  In  this  case  the 
ankle  had  been  sprained  and  bruised  by  a  horse 
falling  on  him  a  year  and  a  half  previous  to  his 

visit  to  Mr.  H  .    Owing  to  the  road  along 

which  he  was  riding  having  been  much  cut  up 
by  cart-wheels,  his  injury  was  much  more  severe 
than  would  usually  occur  from  this  form  of  ac- 
cident. When  the  horse  fell,  he  was  not  thrown, 
but  went  down  with  it ;  the  injured  foot  touched 
the  ground,  sinking  into  one  of  the  ruts,  when, 
before  he  could  withdraw  it,  the  animal  rolled 
over,  wrenching  and  bruising  the  limb  most  fear- 
fully.   The  foot  when  seen  by  Mr.  H  was 

still  much  swollen,  and  very  stiff  in  all  parts.  He 
was  considered  to  have  "  five  bones  out,"  and  the 
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usual  manipulations  were  employed  for  their  re- 
duction. It  required  three  operations,  at  interv^als 
of  a  week,  before  the  stiffness  of  the  foot  was 
removed,  but  at  the  end  of  the  three  weeks  he 
walked  as  well  as  he  ever  did  in  his  life.  When  he 
first  came  he  had  his  foot  in  a  sling  suspended 
from  his  neck,  so  utterly  useless  was  the  limb. 

The  advantage  of  the  employment  of  movement 
a  few  days  after  the  receipt  of  injury  is  well 
shown  by  the  history  of  one  of  the  cases  that 
I  saw  with  Mr.  Hutton  : — 

I.  F.  (Stanmore)  was  thrown  from  a  cart  by 
the  horse  stumbling  when  going  down  hill.  He 
fell  on  his  right  shoulder,  and  side  of  his  head. 
He  remained  stunned  for  about  an  hour  ;  on 
coming  to  himself  and  trying  to  rise  with  the 
assistance  of  the  right  arm,  he  found  himself 
unable  to  raise  it,  much  less  to  bear  any  weight 
upon  it.  He  succeeded  with  great  difficulty 
in  getting  into  his  cart  (the  horse,  it  appears,  did 
not  fall  completely,  and  waited  quietly  at  the 
side  of  the  road)  and  driving  home.  He  suffered 
great  pain  all  night,    the  arm   being  perfectly 
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useless,  and  the  parts  about  the  shoulder  much 
swollen.  He  saw  Mr.  H.  the  following  day,  and 
was  directed  by  him  to  poultice  and  use  neat's- 
foot  oil  for  a  week.  At  the  end  of  the  week 
he  was  operated  upon.  Increased  pain  followed 
the  operation ;  it  however  was  not  in  the  same 
spot,  having  shifted  from  the  shoulder  to  the 
outer  side  of  the  arm,  near  the  insertion  of  the 
deltoid.  No  improvement  in  power  of  movement 
occurred  at  the  time  ;  he  could  not  raise  his  hand 
to  his  head  or  bend  his  fore-arm.  On  his  next 
visit,  three  days  afterwards,  he  said  that  the  pain 
continued  through  the  night,  that  he  dropped  off 
to  sleep  towards  morning,  and  when  he  awoke 
he  found  that  it  had  materially  abated,  and  his 
sufferings  had  been  comparatively  slight  since. 
The  swelling  had  diminished,  but  the  motions 
of  the  joint  were  not  much  freer. 

At  the  expiration  of  a  week  from  the  time  of 
the  operation,  he  appeared  again  ;  and  he  could 
then  place  his  hand  behind  his  head,  and  also  on 
the  opposite  shoulder.  With  the  exception  of  a 
slight  stiffness,  he  considered  his  limb  quite  well. 
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It  will  be  observed  that,  in  this  case,  the  incipient 
adhesions  yielded  to  the  application  of  very  trifling 
force ;  and  many  would  believe  that  they  might 
never  have  become  actual  impediments  to  motion, 
and  that  rest  alone  would  have  brought  about 
recovery.  The  belief  in  the  great  value  of  rest  in 
such  cases  may  be  regarded  as  a  tradition  handed 
down  from  the  time  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  who 
said:  "In  no  case,  after  injury,  should  the  patient 
be  allowed  to  exercise  the  parts  as  usual,  until  all 
pain  has  ceased,  and  the  part  has  nearly  regained 
its  original  form."  The  advice  thus  given  has 
become  impressed  upon  the  surgical  mind  of  this 
country,  and  has  been  followed,  not  always  with 
due  discrimination  of  the  conditions  under  which  it 
is  applicable. 

It  is  manifest  that  there  will  be  certain 
states  of  acute  disease  in  joints  for  which  a 
short  period  of  absolute  rest  may  be  required  to 
stop  the  course  of  destructive  processes  ;  and  it 
is  also  manifest,  that  if  permanent  anchylosis  be 
the  result  aimed  at  by  the  surgeon,  rest  must 
be  a  necessary  condition  for  bringing  it  about. 
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But  it  seems  a  paradox  to  assert  that  prolonged 
rest  can  ever  be  instrumental  in  restoring  the 
integrity  of  an  organ  whose  function  is  movement. 
How  little  tendency  it  has  in  this  direction  has 
already  been  shown  by  illustrative  cases  ;  and  to 
these  I  will  add  one  more — the  history  of  which 
is  given  in  the  patient's  own  words.  The  narra- 
tive may,  perhaps,  on  this  account,  lose  some- 
what in  surgical  precision  ;  but  it  unquestion- 
ably gains  more  than  an  equivalent  in  its  graphic 
and  telling  character.  It  is  very  desirable,  too, 
that  surgeons,  in  these  cases,  should  endeavour 
to  look  at  the  matter  in  hand  from  the  patient's 
point  of  view  rather  than  from  their  own.  The 
latter  is  doubtless  the  easier  to  themselves ;  but 
it  is  not  necessarily  the  most  trustworthy. 

"  In  July  1859,  I  was  playing  in  the  garden  with 
my  children,  when  one  of  them  tossed  a  large 
india-rubber  ball  into  the  adjoining  garden,  which 
was  separated  from  my  own  by  a  stone  wall  about 
six  feet  high.  I  procured  a  pair  of  steps  and  got 
over  the  wall ;  and  coming  back,  I  sat  for  a  few 
minutes  on  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  then  jumped 
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down,  alighting  upon  the  gravel  Avalk.  I  felt  no  ill 
efifects  from  the  jump  at  that  time,  but,  awaking 
early  next  morning,  I  found  my  left  leg  very 
stiff,  and  supposing  that  this  would  pass  off  I  went 
to  business  as  usual ;  but  on  walking  I  experienced 
pain  on  the  inside  of  the  knee-joint,  which 
increased  during  the  day,  and  at  night  I  could 
scarcely  walk.    The  next  morning  I  sent  for  my 

medical  adviser  (Mr.  A  ),  who,  after  examining 

my  knee,  pronounced  the  injury  to  be  external  to 
the  joint,  and  I  think  he  said  that  some  cartilage 
had  been  strained.  He  ordered  me  to  pump  cold 
water  on  it,  which  I  did  for  several  days  ;  but  the 
pain  increased    and   the   knee   began   to  swell. 

Mr.  A  then  ordered  leeches  to  be  applied,  and 

afterwards  a  large  blister  enveloping  the  knee. 
After  this  the  leg  became  very  rigid  at  the  joint, 
and  flexed  so  that  the  heel  would  not  touch  the 
ground,  and  I  could  only  move  from  one  room 
to  another  by  the  help  of  crutches.  After  about 
two  months'  confinement  to  the  house  my  appetite 
failed,  and  I  became  very  unw^ell.  I  then  saw 
another  surgeon  (Mr.  B  ),  who  thought  that 
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something  was  forming  in  the  joint,  but  that  my 
general  health  was  failing,  and  that  I  ought  to 

have  change  of  air,  so  by  his  and  Mr.  A  

advice  I  went  to  the  seaside,  where  I  remained 
until  November. 

Whilst  there  I  applied  sea-weed  poultices,  and 
bathed  my  knee  in  warm  sea-water ;  but  was  soon 
obliged  to  discontinue  this  treatment,  as  it  greatly 
irritated  the  joint,  which  became  so  tender  and 
painful  that  I  could  not  bear  the  weight  of  the 
sheet  on  it  as  I  lay  in  bed.  The  flesh  of  my 
thigh  began  to  waste  away  at  this  time,  and  I  lost 
power  in  my  left  arm,  thumb,  and  forefinger,  so 
that  for  some  time  I  was  unable  to  use  a  fork  at 

meals.    I  called  in  a  local  practitioner  (Mr.  C  ), 

who  gave  me  medicine ;  but,  as  he  said  the  pain 
in  the  knee  was  of  secondary  importance,  he  did 
not  prescribe  for  it.  I  took  exercise  occasionally 
in  an  invalid  chair,  but,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
getting  downstairs  and  the  vibration  of  the  chair 
itself,  this  did  m^e  more  harm  than  good.  I 
returned  home  in  November,  and  passed  the 
winter  with  very  little  improvement ;  and  having 
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purchased  a  very  easy  invalid  carriage  with 
shafts  for  a  donkey,  I  went  out  when  the  weather 
permitted.  I  continued  to  apply  iodine  and 
kept  wet  cloths  constantly  upon  the  limb  to 
keep  down  the  inflammation,  and  this  treatment 
succeeded  in  a  measure,  but  only  so  long  as  I  kept 
the  leg  at  rest ;  for  on  making  the  smallest 
attempt  to  use  it  the  inflammation  returned. 
In  the  spring  of  i860  it  was  thought  advisable 
that  I  should  consult   Sir  B.    Brodie,    and  my 

medical  man  (Mr.  A  -)  went  with  me  to  London  ; 

but  finding  that  Sir  Benjamin  was  out  of  town,  he 

took  me  to  Mr.  D  ,  who  affected  to  treat  the 

matter  very  lightly,  and  said  that  I  was  to  take 
a  tonic,  which  he  prescribed,  and  that  as  my 
health  improved  miy  knee  would  get  well.  He 
also  sent  me  to  a  surgical-bandage  maker,  who 
measured  me  for  a  knee-cap,  which  was  to  enable 
me  to  walk  and  take  more  exercise  than  I  had 
hitherto  been  enabled  to  do.  This  knee-cap  I 
was,  however,  at  first  unable  to  wear,  until  some 
months  later,  when,  the  inflammation  having 
subsided,  I  found  it  gave  me  some  support;  but 
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I  was  never  able  to  wear  it  without  much  dis- 
comfort. Up  to  October  1865  (a  period  of  six 
years  and  a  quarter)  I  used  crutches—sometimes 
two,  at  other  times  one  crutch  and  a  stout  stick — 
and  was  never  at  ease,  the  knee  always  stone  cold 
when  in  bed  or  otherwise  resting,  and  hot  after 
exertion  of  any  kind — the  pain  always  becoming 
acute  whenever  I  attempted  to  use  the  limb 
beyond  just  crossing  a  room.  During  this  period 
(six  years)  I  spent  a  portion  of  every  summer  at 
the  seaside,  and  was  withdrawn  almost  entirely 
from  business.  At  length,  after  so  long  a  course 
of  treatment,  I  ceased  to  seek  further  advice, 
believing  what  I  was  told,  that  the  cause  of  all 
my  suffering  was  constitutional,  and  I  settled  down 
to  the  conclusion  that  I  should  be  a  cripple  for 
life,  and  that  this  was  unavoidable. 

In  June  1865, 1  was  recommended  by  a  friend  to 
consult  Mr.  Hutton,  but  when  I  had  learned  that 
he  was  an  irregular  practitioner,  I  declined  ;  and  it 
was  not  until  October,  when  owing  to  an  acci- 
dental stumble  against  the  door-sill  I  was  in  much 
pain  again,  that  I  acceded  to  the  earnest  solicita- 
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tions  of  my  friends.  I  then  wrote  to  him,  and 
made  an  appointment.  At  the  hrst  interview  he 
came  to  me  in  the  waiting-room,  and,  looking  me 
hard  in  the  face,  he  said,  '  Who  sent  you  here } ' 
I  told  him  who  it  was  that  recommended  me  to 
him.  He  then  said,  '  Do  you  know  that  I  am  not 
a  regular  surgeon  1  '  I  answered,  '  Yes.'  '  Well, 
then,  what's  the  matter  with  you  } '  I  told  him  I 
was  lame.  'Are  those  your  sticks.'*'  pointing  to 
the  crutches.  '  Yes.'  '  Well,  let  me  look  at  your 
leg.'  He  then  instantly  placed  his  thumb  on  the 
tender  spot  inside  the  knee,  causing  me  great  pain. 
I  said,  *  Yes,  that  is  the  place,  and  no  other.' 
Ah,'  he  replied,  '  I  thought  so.  That  will  do. 
How  long  have  you  been  lame  t '  '  Six  years.' 
'  W^hat  treatment  have  you  had  } '  I  told  him,  and 
also  that  I  was  advised  that  my  lameness  resulted 
from  constitutional  causes.  He  said,  '  Bah !  If 
you  had  not  had  a  pretty  good  constitution,  they 
would  have  killed  you.'     I  told  him  that  I  had 

seen  Mr.  D  .  '  Well,'  he  said,  *  you  might  as  well 

have  seen  my  cook.  He  can't  cure  that  knee.'  I 
asked  him  what  he  thought  was  the  matter  with  it. 
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He  said,  '  That  knee  is  out  ;  I'll  stake  my  reputa- 
tion on  it,  and  I  can  cure  it.'  I  was  ordered  to 
apply  linseed-meal  poultices  for  a  week,  and  then 
go  to  him  again,  which  I  did,  and  happily  with 
the  best  results.  I  have  never  needed  the  use  of 
crutches  since,  and,  although  it  was  some  time 
before  I  gained  much  strength  in  the  leg,  I  am  now 
able  to  walk  as  well  as  before  the  injury.  I  forgot 
to  mention,  that  before  leaving  Mr.  Button's  house  I 
walked  up  a  flight  of  stairs  and  down  again  without 
assistance,  a  feat  I  had  not  accomplished  for  years." 

As  a  contribution  to  the  patient's  point  of  view, 
and  as  a  pendant  to  some  remarks  made  in  the 
course  of  the  preceding  pages,  I  have  thought  it 
desirable  to  print  here  a  portion  of  the  letter  that 
accompanied  the  narrative  : — 

''May,  1871. 

"My  dear  Sir, — In  my  communication  I  have  confined 
myself  to  a  relation  of  facts  only,  abstaining  from  all  com- 
ment, but  I  should  now  like  to  say,  that  I  think  you  are 
doing  great  service  to  the  public  in  bringing  the  subject  of 
(so-called)  bone-setting  prominently  before  the  profession,  so 
as  to  induce  them  to  give  it  a  measure  of  attention,  instead 
of  pooh-poohing  it,  as  has  been  their  almost  invariable  prac- 
tice hitherto.     In  my  own  case,  after  submitting  to  Mr. 
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Hutton's  manipulation,  I  was  instantly  relieved  from  that 
pain,  tension,  and  coldness  in  the  joint  that  I  had  suffered  for 
six  years,  and  was  able  to  walk.  This  recovery,  which  to  myself 
and  friends  seemed  little  short  of  a  miracle,  was  thus  ac- 
counted for  by  the  faculty : — Mr.  A  (whose  patient  I  had 

been),  on  the  subject  being  mentioned  to  him,  laughed,  and 
said,  with  a  significant  shrug,  '  Yes,  yes  !  a  nervous  knee  ! 

we  all  know  vvhat  nervous  knees  are  !— ay  !  ay!'  Mr.  B  , 

who  as  a  friend  had  seen  my  knee  frequently  (though  not 
professionally),  assured  all  who  mentioned  the  case  to  him 
that  I  might  have  walked  twelve  months  earlier  had  I  cared 
to  do  so.  Other  professional  men  accounted  for  the  manifest 
change  in  my  condition  on  one  hypothesis  and  another,  whilst 
all  affected  to  smile  at  my  ignorance  and  delusion.  Thus 
much  as  to  the  profession  :  but  what  were  my  own  thoughts 
and  those  of  my  friends  and  the  public  generally  ?  I  was 
like  the  man  spoken  of  in  the  Gospels,  who  had  been  blind, 
and  could  now  see.  I  had  been  lame  and  in  pain,  and  could 
now  walk  and  was  at  ease.  I  cared  nothing  for  professional 
sneers  as  to  nervous  or  not  nervous  ;  and  had  the  whole 
College  of  Surgeons  clearly  demonstrated  to  their  entire 
satisfaction  that  I  could  not  possibly  have  been  benefited  by 
Mr.  Hutton's  treatment,  my  opinion  would  not  have  been  in 
the  smallest  degree  shaken  by  it.  Then,  as  to  the  public:  my 
case  having  been  well  known,  my  recovery  was  quickly  noised 
abroad,  and  a  number  of  people  in  the  neighbourhood  who 
had  'suffered  many  things  of  many  physicians  and  were 
nothing  bettered,  but  rather  grew  worse,'  sought  Mr.  Hutton's 
advice  and  were  cured  ;  and  this  has  happened  in  so  many 
instances  that  public  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  regular 
practitioner  to  deal  with  this  class  of  cases  has  been  greatly 
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shaken.  I  cannot  better  illustrate  this  than  by  relating  the 
following  case  : — One  Thursday  morning  last  autumn  a  man 
came  to  me,  and,  on  my  inquiring  his  business,  he  told  me 
that  he  wanted  my  advice.  He  was  a  labourer  in  a  factory, 
who,  in  lifting  a  weight,  had  twisted  his  knee,  which  was 
much  swollen  and  painful  when  he  walked.  I  asked  him 
what  advice  he  had  had.  He  said  he  had  been  under  the 
doctor's  hands  some  time,  but  the  leg  was  worse,  and  he  was 
now  ordered  to  lay  up  entirely  for  a  month,  and  was  assured 
that,  unless  he  did  so,  he  would  lose  his  leg.  In  one  hand 
he  held  a  medical  certificate  to  entitle  him  (being  unable  to 
work)  to  go  on  his  club  ;  in  the  other  he  had  a  lump  of  dark 
paste,  about  the  size  of  an  egg,  which  he  said  was  a  blister, 
and  which  he  was  ordered  to  apply  to  the  joint  immediately, 
and  to  rest  at  home  until  the  doctor  called  on  him  next  day. 
I  examined  his  knee,  and  from  the  similarity  of  his  symptoms 
to  those  I  had  myself  experienced,  I  felt  satisfied  that  his 
was  a  case  for  Mr,  Hutton,  and  told  him  so.  He  immediately 
said  that  he  had  heard  of  my  case  and  so  many  others  that 
he  would  rather  take  my  advice  than  the  doctor^ s.  I  ex- 
plained to  him  that  he  could  not  follow  the  advice  of  both, 
and  if  he  decided  on  going  to  Mr.  Hutton  he  must  on  no 
account  apply  the  blister.  To  this  he  assented.  The  doctor's 
assistant  called  on  him  next  day,  and  was  very  angry  that  he 
had  not  done  as  he  was  ordered,  and  then  left,  threatening 
to  return  with  his  master,  who,  he  said,  would  make  him  put 
on  the  blister  whether  he  liked  it  or  not.  This  threat,  how- 
ever, was  not  carried  out,  and  on  Monday  morning  he  went 
to  Mr.  Hutton,  with  several  other  patients  who  were  going 
up  on  a  similar  errand.  He  did  not  return  until  the  last 
train  at  night,  and  I  learned  next  morning  that,  after  visiting 
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Mr.  Hutton,  he  walked  several  miles  to  see  a  friend,  and  then 
back  to  the  railway-station  ;  he  rested  the  next  day,  and  on 
Wednesday  returned  to  his  work,  and  has  been  quite  well 
ever  since. 

"  The  sentence  in  italics  is  one  to  which  I  desire  to  call 
particular  attention,  since  it  gives  expression  to  a  feeling 
of  want  of  confidence  in  the  profession,  which  I  know  to 
be  widely,  though  often  secretly,  entertained  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. 

"  Would  it  not,  then,  be  to  the  interest  of  the  profession 
to  examine  into  these  cases,  and  not  obstinately  to  close 
their  eyes  to  facts,  which,  but  for  professional  prejudice,  they 
would  not  fail  to  see  as  clearly,  and  reason  upon  as  logically, 
as  common  people  do. 

"  I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  yours  very  truly, 

"  &c.  &c." 

Another  joint  requiring  very  special  considera- 
tion is  the  hip,  on  account  of  its  well-known  liability 
to  disease  of  a  kind  that  should  forbid  operative 
interference.  It  maybe  safely  assumed  that  in  any 
case  of  mischief  about  the  hip-joint,  the  mind  of 
a  surgeon  would  be  likely  to  lean  towards  the 
probable  presence  of  morbus  coxae,  while  a  bone- 
setter,  on  the  other  hand,  would  lean  towards  the 
opposite  view,  and  would  hope  and  thence  believe 
the  malady  to  be  of  a  kind  that  movements  would 
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cure.  Hence  it  is  that  the  hip-joint  has  furnished 
the  bone-setter  with  some  of  his  most  conspicuous 
successes  when  he  has  been  right,  and  with  some 
of  his  most  disastrous  failures  when  he  has  been 
wrong  ;  and  a  bone-setter  who  has  become  more 
fearful  of  failure  than  eager  for  success  generally 
looks  upon  the  hip-joint  with  suspicion.  Mr.  Hut- 
ton,  at  all  events,  must  have  learnt  this  lesson  by 
experience,  for  he  was  not  only  extremely  careful 
in  his  examination  of  the  hip,  but  also  seemed,  as 
it  appeared  to  me,  by  no  means  sorry  when  he 
found  reason  for  letting  it  alone. 

I  saw  with  him  one  instance  in  which  I  thought 
he  had  a  lucky  escape,  and  which  I  could  not 
understand  at  the  time  ;  but  since  the  publication 
by  Mr.  Teale  and  Dr.  Macnab  of  their  cases  of 
simulation  of  hip-joint  disease  by  suppuration  of 
the  bursa  over  the  trochanter  major,  I  imagine  that 
such  a  condition  may  have  been  the  cause  of  my 
perplexity.  The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  case: 
A  boy  had  been  kicked  on  one  hip  by  a  pony,  and 
the  injury  produced  symptoms  resembling  those  of 
morbus  coxse,  for  which  the  boy  was  treated.  At 
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length  he  was  brought  to  Mr.  Hutton,  who  said  the 
hip  was  "  out,"  and  operated  in  his  usual  manner. 
The  boy  had  great  and  increased  pain  afterwards, 
and  was  ordered  to  apply  poultices.  In  five  days 
his  friends  sent  word  that  he  was  much  worse,  and 
that  a  great  quantity  of  matter  had  been  discharged. 
I  anticipated  the  worst  possible  issue  to  the  case, 
and  supposed  that  the  movements  must  have  done 
great  mischief;  but  a  month  afterwards  I  met  the 
boy  walking  in  the  street,  in  good  health,  free  from 
pain,  and  with  a  scarcely  perceptible  limp. 

Mr.  Hutton  entertained  a  belief  that  in  all  cases 
of  hip  disease  the  origin  of  the  mischief  was  a  fall 
or  a  blow  on  the  part,  and  this  conviction  was  never 
shaken  by  the  absence  of  such  an  incident  from  the 
history  related  by  the  patient  or  his  friends.  He 
maintained,  and  doubtless  with  much  truth,  that 
blows  and  falls  were  often  unknown  to  parents,  and 
were  soon  forgotten,  not  only  by  children,  but,  if 
attended  by  no  immediate  ill  results,  also  by 
children  of  a  larger  growth.  The  hip  cases  in  which 
he  was  useful  were  probably  those  in  which,  after 
injury,  the  limb  had  been  kept  voluntarily  at  rest 
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for  fear  of  exciting  pain,  or  in  which  some  inflam- 
matory mischief  had  existed  external  to  the  joint, 
and  had  kept  all  the  parts  in  a  state  of  unnatural 
quiescence.  A  test  to  which  he  attached  import- 
ance, and  which  points  clearly  to  extra-articular  as 
distinguished  from  intra-articular  mischief,  was 
that,  in  the  absence  of  pain  from  direct  pressure  or 
shocks  upon  the  heel,  pain  was  still  felt  if  the 
patient  rested  the  heel  firmly  on  the  ground,  and 
then,  keeping  it  fixed  as  a  pivot,  attempted  to 
rotate  the  foot  inwards  or  outwards.  A  sign  of 
similar  import  was  the  production  of  pain  on  stoop- 
ing forwards.  To  these  rough  indications,  however, 
the  diagnostic  skill  of  the  surgeon  should  add 
others  of  a  more  precise  character,  gathered  from  a 
careful  study  and  comparison  of  all  the  general  and 
local  symptoms  of  the  case,  and  especially  from  the 
temperature  of  the  body  at  different  periods  of  the 
day,  from  the  presence  or  absence  of  shivering,  and 
from  the  state  of  the  circulation  and  the  secretions. 

The  hip  is  frequently  the  locality  of  some  form 
of  hysterical  affection,  and  such  disorders  have 
doubtless  contributed   their   quota  to  the  credit 
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side  of  the  bone-setter's  account.  When  they 
have  occasioned  rest  to  the  joint,  or  have  been 
treated  by  counter-irritants,  they  may  in  course  of 
time  be  followed  by  adhesions,  and  they  must 
almost  of  necessity  have  been  productive  of  stiff- 
ness in  the  muscles  and  tendon-sheaths,  and  of 
dryness  in  the  synovial  sacs.  These  conditions 
may  be  quite  sufficient  to  overpower  the  efforts 
of  a  feeble  will  at  voluntary  motion,  and  to 
overcome  them  by  manipulation  will  be  to  effect 
a  cure.  To  treat  them  by  rest,  or  by  so-called 
moral  suasion,  is  to  leave  an  easy  victory  over  the 
profession  in  the  hands  of  quacks. 

The  practitioner  should  beware,  however,  of  the 
grounds  of  his  diagnosis  in  cases  that  are  supposed 
to  be  hysterical,  and  should  avail  himself  of  all 
the  resources  by  which  art  discovers  the  presence 
of  disease,  before  he  allows  himself  to  be  committed 
to  any  course.  I  was  once  made  acquainted 
with  the  case  of  a  young  lady  who  complained 
of  pain  in  the  upper  part  of  the  left  thigh,  which 
was  aggravated  on  movement.  She  lived  in  a 
fashionable  watering-place,  and  was  attended  by 
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two  physicians  of  great  local  repute.  They 
pronounced  the  case  to  be  hysterical,  and  decided 
against  the  reality  of  sufferings  that  the  patient 
herself  declared  to  be  agonizing.  After  a  long 
period  a  third  physician  was  called  in  for  a  single 
consultation.  He  suggested  the  possibility  of 
deep  suppuration ;  but  the  others  would  not  listen 
to  him,  and  he  unfortunately  withdrew  without 
pressing  his  opinion.  Some  months  of  pain  and 
misery  followed,  and  then  at  last  a  surgeon  saw 
the  limb.  He  at  once  gave  exit  to  an  enormous 
collection  of  matter  from  beneath  the  deep  fascia 
of  the  thigh,  and  the  unfortunate  patient  then  in 
one  sense  recovered,  but  only  to  be  more  or  less 
a  cripple  for  life,  in  consequence  of  the  extensive 
injury  done  to  the  muscles  among  which  the  pus 
had  burrowed.  In  this  case  the  attendants  had 
permitted  the  word  "  hysteria "  to  stand  between 
their  judgments  and  the  patent  facts  of  the 
case. 

It  should  be  remembered,  also,  in  considering 
the  nature  of  affeotions  of  the  hip  in  the  female, 
that  there  exists  a  considerable  degree  of  sym- 
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pathy  between  this  joint  and  the  uterus,  and  that 
inflammation  in  or  about  the  former  is  not  un- 
frequently  associated  with  disorder  of  the  latter. 

Dr.  Meadows  has  recently  read  to  the  Clinical 
Society  the  case  of  a  lady  in  whom  acute 
suppuration  within  the  hip-joint  followed  the 
application  of  "  tangle  tents  "  to  the  cervix  uteri. 
The  general  opinion  of  the  Society  was  that  the 
case  was  one  of  pyaemia  ;  and  it  is  known  that 
Mr.  Barweli  regards  ordinary  "  gonorrhoeal  rheu- 
matism "  as  being  itself  a  form  of  pyaemic  infec- 
tion. If  these  views  are  correct,  we  must  expect 
to  meet  with  various  degrees  of  hip-joint  disorder 
associated  with,  or  consecutive  to,  uterine  maladies. 
In  the  Berlin,  Med.  ZciUcng,  Dr.  Hoppe  has  called 
attention  to  this.  He  says,  that  in  the  course  of 
uterine  disease  there  may  be  well-marked  hip- 
joint  disease  set  up,  as  indicated  by  pain  and 
tenderness  in  the  region  of  the  joint  or  the  tro- 
chanter, and  impeded  movem.ent,  owing  to  the  con- 
traction of  the  adductors  and  flexors.  Both  sides 
may  be  affected,  either  simultaneously  or  in  suc- 
cession.  It  may  exist  onl}^  in  a  trifling  degree ;  and 
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when  it  prevails  to  a  greater  extent,  it  may  go  on 
afterwards  independently  of  the  uterine  affection. 
In  moderate  cases  the  affection  of  the  hip-joint 
disappears  with  that  of  the  uterus."  If  it  should  not 
do  so,  the  result  will  probably  be  to  leave  behind 
adhesions,  either  within  the  joint  or  around  it,  and 
these,  when  the  acute  stage  has  subsided,  properly 
directed  movements  may  safely  and  effectually 
overcome. 

The  degree  in  which  the  crippling  effects  of 
ordinary  rheumatic  inflammation  may  be  over- 
come by  movement  would  be  scarcely  credible  to 
any  who  had  not  witnessed  the  actual  results  of 
treatment.  In  these  cases  I  believe  the  inflam- 
matory deposits  are  chiefly  extra-articular,  and 
that  they  speedily  undergo  some  kind  of  organi- 
zation. They  may  be  heard  to  tear  under  flexion 
with  an  audible  rending  sound,  and  the  consequent 
restoration  of  free  movement  is  always  followed 
by  the  rehef  of  any  pre-existing  pain,  and 
generally  by  the  gradual  subsidence  of  heat  or 
swelling.  In  these  cases  a  recurrence  of  inflam- 
mation is  perhaps  less  to  be  feared  than  in  any 
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other ;  since  rheumatism  is  a  specific  disorder, 
requiring  specific  constitutional  conditions  to  call 
it  into  activity,  and  not  liable  to  be  lighted  up 
by  any  merely  local  accident.  The  field  here 
opened  to  treatment  is  a  very  vv^ide  one ;  since  the 
number  of  rheumatic  cases  applying  to  bone- 
setters  has  been  small  in  comparison  with  the 
number  of  sufferers,  and  since  the  suggestion  that 
something  is  out  and  must  be  -replaced  would 
hardly  commend  itself  to  the  common  sense  of 
the  patients.  A  true  and  reasonable  explanation 
of  the  condition  and  the  means  of  cure  would 
probably  render  many  rheumatic  people  readily 
amenable  to  treatment ;  but  it  is  right  to  caution 
those  who  would  undertake  such  cases  that  the 
necessary  manipulations  are  often  more  difficult 
than  in  cases  of  injury.  They  must  be  planned 
with  care  and  forethought,  and  executed  skilfully 
and  with  decision. 

The  joints  most  prone  to  partial  dislocation 
from  injury  are  probably  those  of  the  tarsus  and 
wrist  Sir  Astley  Cooper  mentions  also  the 
ankle,  knee,  shoulder,  and  elbow,  as  being  liable 
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to  this  form  of  accident,  and  gives  an  account  of 
the  anatomical  conditions  in  a  partial  dislocation 
of  the  humerus  found  in  a  subject  dissected  at 
St.  Thomas's  Hospital  in  1819.  Partial  disloca- 
tion would  be  very  likely  to  deceive  a  surgeon  who 
was  not  fully  prepared  for  the  possibility  of  its 
occurrence,  since  the  ordinary  signs  of  complete 
displacement  would  be  wanting,  while  at  the  same 
time  mobility  would  be  impaired.  In  such  cases 
bone-setters  have  often  been  successful  ;  since 
the  displaced  bone,  when  once  started  from  its 
false  position  by  the  preliminary  twist,  would  be 
likely  to  return  at  once  to  its  natural  relations 
with  neighbouring  parts. 

In  severe  sprains  it  may  be  assumed,  as  a  rule, 
that  the  amount  of  tension  put  upon  the  ligaments 
of  the  affected  joint  will  be  the  measure  of  the 
injury  done,  and  will  also  determine  the  nature 
of  the  process  of  repair.  If  a  joint  be  forced 
in  an  abnormal  direction  by  external  violence,  the 
muscles  and  soft  parts  surrounding  it  will  yield ; 
and,  unless  movement  is  checked  by  the  apposition 
of  bony  surfaces,  the  stress  will  then  be  thrown 
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upon  the  ligaments.  These,  being  non-elastic, 
must  either  hold  or  tear.  In  the  former  case  the 
joint  will  escape  with  slight  injury ;  in  the  latter, 
the  process  of  repairing  the  torn  fibres  Avill  be 
attended  with  more  or  less  effusion,  according  to 
the  extent  of  the  rupture.  This  effusion,  unless 
wholly  re-absorbed,  must  remain  in  and  around  the 
ligament,  like  callus  around  a  fracture  of  bone, 
more  or  less  impeding  movement.  In  some  cases, 
too,  the  synovial  membrane  adherent  to  the  inner 
surface  of  the  ligament  will  be  torn  with  it,  and 
synovitis  will  be  the  probable  result.  In  either 
case,  the  effect  of  prolonged  rest  may  be  to 
solidify  and  organize  effusion  in  a  position  where 
it  cripples  movement.  The  art  of  the  bone-setter 
has  been  to  tear  such  effusions  after  they  have 
become  organized  and  firm.  The  skill  of  the 
surgeon  will  be  better  displayed  in  stretching 
and  rendering  them  harmless  while  they  are  still 
tender.  In  the  treatment  of  fracture,  for  example, 
too  much  pains  can  hardly  be  taken  to  commence 
early  passive  motion  of  the  articulations  of  the 
affected  limb,  and  on  no  account  to  dismiss  as 
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cured  a  patient  in  whom  this  precaution  has  been 
neglected,  with  the  wholly  unfounded  expectation 
that  the  stiffness  will  cure  itself.  Of  late  years, 
especially  in  fractures  of  the  fore-arm,  I  have  made 
it  a  rule  to  move  the  joints  frequently  from  the 
very  beginning  of  the  treatment,  taking  the  thumb, 
fingers,  wrist,  and  elbow  seriatim^  and  of  course  care- 
fully steadying  the  fractured  bones  during  the  time. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  importance  of 
the  thumb-pressure  as  a  means  of  fixing  the 
attachment  of  an  adhesion,  and  preventing  the 
possibility  of  partial  displacement  of  a  bone, 
especially  in  the  carpus  or  tarsus,  by  the  force 
employed  by  the  operator.  I  am  disposed  to 
think  that  this  thumb-pressure  exerts  yet  another 
beneficial  influence,  and  that,  by  fixing  the 
attachment  of  an  adhesion,  it  secures  that  the 
adventitious  material  shall  be  broken  through  at 
some  point  of  its  own  length,  and  not  torn  from 
either  of  its  insertions.  It  is  manifest  that  the 
former  result  would  be  far  less  likely  to  produce 
irritation  or  mischief  than  the  latter. 

In  the  case  of  all  the  larger  joints  it  is  the 
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ordinary  practice  of  bone-setters  to  have  them 
rubbed  twice  a  day  with  neat's-foot  oil,  and  kept 
constantly  enveloped  in  linseed-meal  poultices  for 
a  week  before,  and  for  some  days  after  opera- 
ting, and  in  many  instances  to  have  the  joint 
steeped  in  water  as  hot  as  it  can  be  borne  for 
half  an  hour  before  commencing  the  manipula- 
tions. They  believe  that  by  these  means  they 
diminish  the  resistance  of  the  muscles  and  the 
risk  of  subsequent  inflammation.  So  many  of  their 
acts  and  precautions  are  based  upon  the  results 
of  large  experience,  that  it  would  perhaps  be 
hasty  to  infer  that  this  practice  would  be  as  well 
dispensed  with.  Mr.  Hutton,  for  example,  was 
a  shrewd  and  observant  man,  and  the  poulticing 
covered  an  interval  of  time  during  which  there 
were  many  risks  of  his  losing  the  case.  I  do 
not  think  he  would  have  adhered  to  the  custom 
unless  he  had  seen  reason  to  believe  that  he  would 
incur  danger  by  abandoning  it.  At  all  events, 
it  amused  and  satisfied  the  patient,  and  gave  an 
air  of  deliberateness  to  the  manipulation  even- 
tually practised  for  his  cure. 
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Among  the  symptoms  which  Mr.  Hutton  was 
wont  to  remark  as  evidence  of  a  bone  being  "  out  " 
(that  is,  as  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  state 
of  things  in  which  he  could  do  good)  in  the 
shoulder  or  hip,  was  the  occurrence  of  acute  pain 
in  or  near  the  joint  on  awaking,  so  that  the 
patient,  if  a  child,  would  wake  up  crying.  I 
presume  that  in  these  cases  the  joint  was  moved 
so  freely  in  the  half-conscious  period  between 
sleeping  and  waking  as  to  excite  the  pain  in 
this  manner. 

It  will  surprise  many  to  learn  that  actual 
dislocations  rarely  come  under  the  notice  of  bone- 
setters.  When  they  do  come,  it  is  probable 
that  they  are  sometimes  replaced,  quite  un- 
consciously on  the  part  of  the  operator,  by  the 
ordinary  movements  that  he  employs.  There 
has  been  of  late  years  a  growing  tendency  to 
substitute  skill  for  force  in  the  reduction  of  dis- 
locations, especially  in  those  of  the  hip  and 
shoulder  ;  and  the  basis  of  the  new  methods  is 
generally  a  combination  of  rotation  and  flexion 
which   the   manipulations  of  a  bone-setter  may 
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very  well  chance  to  imitate.  The  method  of 
reducing  dislocations  of  the  shoulder  that  was 
contrived  by  Schinzinger,  for  example,  as  well  as 
that  of  Richet,  the  value  of  both  of  which  has  been 
confirmed  by  no  less  authorities  than  Professors 
Dumreicher  and  Von  Pitha,  w^ll  occur  to  every  one 
as  examples  in  point  ;  and  it  is  clear  that  what 
has  thus  been  done  designedly  by  surgeons  may 
also  now  and  then  be  accomplished  accidentally 
by  a  quack.  As  a  rule,  however,  bone-setters 
do  nothing  for  actual  dislocations ;  unless,  by 
moving  the  displaced  bone  freely  in  its  new 
position,  they  promote  the  attainment  of  that 
degree  of  usefulness  which  time  in  such  cases 
is  often  found  to  restore. 


CHAPTER  V, 

AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  SPINE. 

Since  the  publication  of  my  original  papers 
in  the  Lancet,  a  large  number  of  inquiries  have 
been  addressed  to  me  on  the  subject  of  the  treat- 
ment by  bone-setters  of  diseases  of  the  spine ; 
and  I  have  thought  that  the  importance  of  the 
subject  is  such  that  it  can  best  be  dealt  with  in  a 
separate  chapter.  I  will  commence  with  narrating 
the  history  of  what  Mr.  Hutton  himself  considered 
one  of  his  "  good  cases." 

Mrs.  J  ,  on  rising  from  her  chair  one  day 

in  1864,  caught  her  heel  in  her  crinoline,  and 
fell  backwards  upon  her  sacrum.  She  did  not 
feel  much  pain  from  the  .fall  at  the  moment, 
although  she  felt  a  good  deal  shaken.  At 
this  period  she  had  been  six  weeks  pregnant. 
On  the  fifth  day  from  the  date  of  the  accident, 
having  in  the  meantime,  without    any  definite 
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cause  of  complaint,  been  "  out  of  sorts,"  she  noticed 
a  feeling  of  stiffness  and  numbness  extending  over 
the  whole  of  the  body,  but  more  especially  in  the 
extremities.  Shortly  after  this  occurred  she  was 
seized  with  convulsions  of  an  epileptiform  character. 
These  convulsions  recurred  at  varying  intervals  of 
sometimes  three  or  four  days,  and  at  other  times 
of  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  until  her  confinement. 
After  this  event  she  was  subject  to  them,  but 
at  longer  intervals,  until  October  1869.  Their 
increased  frequency  about  this  time  induced  her 
to  consult  Mr.  Hutton,  both  she  and  her  friends 
considering  that,  as  she  had  never  had  any 
affection  of  this  description  previous  to  her  fall, 
the  blow  on  the  back  might  fairly  be  looked 
upon  as  the  cause  of  her  trouble.  A  very  tender 
spot  was  complained  of  at  the  junction  of  the 
last  lumbar  vertebra  with  the  sacrum.  Sensations 
which  preceded  the  commencement  of  the  fit  were 
\  referred  to  that  spot,  and  the  opinion  given  by 
Mr.  Hutton  was  that  a  bone  was  "  out  "  there.  On 
the  three  or  four  days  preceding  his  visit  she 
had  many  severe  convulsions ;  she  was  suffering 
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from  exhaustion  consequent  upon  them,  and 
fully  expected  to  be  obliged  to  remain  in  bed 
for  some  days  to  recover  herself  She  describes 
herself  as  suffering  at  the  same  time  from  head- 
ache and  fulness  ;  her  back  was  very  painful  ; 
she  was  flushed  in  the  face,  very  depressed  in 
spirits,  her  eyesight  was  dim,  and  she  was 
very  faint.  When  operated  on  in  the  manner 
hereafter  to  be  described,  she  felt  "a  sudden 
feeling  of  numbness  of  the  brain,"  this  feeling 
travelling  upwards  from  the  spot  where  pressure 
was  applied  ;  and  then  immediately  following  this, 
a  sensation  which  made  her  say  "  I'm  all  right." 
In  a  minute  or  two  she  got  into  bed  without 
assistance,  lay  down  on  her  left  side — a  position 
she  had  not  been  able  to  take  before — -her  colour 
became  natural,  her  head  felt  as  if  a  weight  had 
been  removed  from  it,  the  dimness,  of  sight 
disappeared,  and  a  difficulty  of  raising  the  lids  pre- 
viously present  was  gone.  She  remained  in  bed 
for  two  hours,  and  then  was  able  to  be  dressed  and 
go  downstairs.  She  had  no  return  of  the  fits,  and 
had  been  quite  free  from  them  up  to  October  1870. 
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As  a  contrast  to  the  foregoing  narrative,  and  in 
order  to  exhibit  another  side  of  the  picture,  I  will 
quote  a  passage  from  Mr.  Shaw's  article  on 
"  Diseases  of  the  Spine  "  in  the  fourth  volume  of 
the  second  edition  of  Holmes's  System  of  Surgery. 

Mr.  Shaw  says  : — 
It  is  sometimes  advantageous  for  the  surgeon 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  proceedings  of  quacks. 
Bone-setters  and  others  frequently  undertake  to 
straighten  the  spine  in  cases  of  angular  deformity, 
and  as  they  occasionally  have  a  certain  temporary 
success  which  gains  them  reputation,  it  is  more 
necessary  to  understand  what  they  do,  and  at  v/hat 
a  risk.  They  will  take,  for  example,  a  young  man 
who  has  a  prominent  hump  in  the  dorsal  region, 
consequent  on  disease  which  he  may  have  had 
in  childhood.  By  confining  him  in  the  recumbent 
position,  employing  mechanical  m.eans  to  stretch 
the  back,  and  putting  him  on  physical  exercises, 
^t  forgetting  to  manipulate  the  projecting  ver- 
tebrae sufficiently  often,  the  spine  may  be  made 
straighter,  and  the  hump  less  distinct.  The  quack 
will  probably  represent  that  the  cure  has  been 
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effected  by  his  reducing  the  dislocated  bones  at 
the  angular  projection.  But  it  is  obvious  that 
the  apparent  improvement  has  been  brought  about 
wholly  by  the  extension  of  the  sound  portions 
of  the  spine  above  and  below  the  apex  of  the 
angle.  Each  of  these  portions,  besides  being  in- 
clined from  before  backward,  is  curved  ;  and  it  can 
be  easily  understood  that  by  restoring  them  to  a 
vertical  line,  the  whole  column  will  be  rendered 
straighter,  and  the  protuberance  less  distinct.  But 
it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  improvement 
will  last.  As  no  change  can  be  made  in  the  rela- 
tion of  the  vertebrae  at  the  seat  of  anchylosis,  and 
their  surfaces  in  conformity  with  the  angle  they 
form  are  placed  obliquely,  the  longitudinal  axis 
of  the  upper  and  lower  portions  respectively  must 
likewise  be  bent  in  reference  to  each  other.  Hence 
the  spine  will  soon  return  to  its  former  condition. 
But  it  is  the  danger  of  the  treatment  which 
constitutes  the  chief  objection  ;  and  that  arises 
from  its  being  impossible  to  know  beforehand  what 
is  the  exact  kind  and  degree  of  union  that  may 
have  taken  place  at  the  seat  of  disease,  or  what 
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may  be  the  state  of  the  abscess.  If  the  cavity 
of  the  abscess  has  been  obHterated,  the  former 
communication  between  it  and  the  carious  bodies 
closed,  and  if  the  anchylosis  has  been  perfect  so 
that  no  remnant  of  the  disease  has  been  left,  the 
treatment,  however  rough,  might  do  no  harm, 
if  it  did  no  good.  But  the  result  would  be 
disastrous  if  the  anchylosis  were  spurious,  and  the 
walls  of  the  abscess  were  the  only  connection  be- 
tween the  upper  and  lower  portions  in  front.  Owing 
to  the  union  between  the  vertebrae  at  the  back,  the 
mobility  would  be  destroyed,  and  it  might  be  in- 
ferred that  the  anchylosis  was  perfect ;  yet  the  os- 
seous bond  might  not  be  sufficiently  strong  to  resist 
the  violence  sometimes  employed  in  endeavouring 
to  straighten  the  spine  by  ignorant  practitioners." 

"A  friend  related  to  the  writer  the  following 
case,  and  also  showed  him  the  preparation  con- 
nected with  it. 

"A  young  woman  had  caries  of  the  lower 
cervical  and  upper  dorsal  vertebrae,  from  which  she 
recovered,  so  as  to  be  able  to  resume  her  employ- 
ment.   The  angular  deformity  being  considerable, 
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she  applied  to  a  quack,  who  promised  to  make  the 
spine  straight.  The  treatment  consisted  chiefly 
in  employing  mechanical  means  to  stretch  the  neck. 
While  increasing  the  power  one  day,  there  was 
an  audible  snap,  with  sudden  pain.  The  patient 
was  found  immediately  afterward  paralysed  from 
the  neck  downwards,  and  in  a  few  days  she  died. 
It  was  found  at  the  post-mortem  examination 
that  there  was  an  abscess  nearly  obliterated  in 
front  of  the  carious  vertebrae  ;  and  that  the  walls 
of  the  abscess  had  been  extensively  torn  from  their 
connections  with  the  bones.  The  spinal  cord  was 
diffluent  near  the  seat  of  injury.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  when  the  force  of  extension  was 
increased,  and  the  snap  heard,  that  the  bony 
connections  of  the  posterior  segment  and  the 
vertebrae  had  been  broken,  the  walls  of  the  ab- 
scess detached  from  the  bodies  in  front,  and  the 
spinal  cord  ruptured." 

In  considering  the  relation  which  these  two 
histories  respectively  bear  to  the  question  now 
before  us,  I  fear  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
great   importance  of  the  spinal   cord,  and  the 
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gravity  of  its  diseases,  have  rather  tended  to  make 
professional  men  overlook  the  osseous  and  h'ga- 
mentous  case  by  which  it  is  enclosed,  and  which 
is  liable  to  all  the  maladies  that  befall  bones  and 
ligaments  elsewhere.  The  quack,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  probably  never  heard  of  the  spinal 
cord,  recognizes  only  the  presence  of  structures 
with  which  he  is  familiar,  and  deals  with  them  as 
he  does  in  other  situations.  The  result  is  much 
the  same  as  in  the  hip-joint.  The  quack  every 
now  and  then  cures  conditions  which  the  autho- 
rized practitioner  had  regarded  with  a  sort  of 
reverence  because  they  were  spinal ; "  and  he 
every  now  and  then  kills  a  patient,  because  this 
reverence  did  not  exist  for  his  protection.  If  the 
profession  generally  would  so  study  the  diseases  of 
the  spinal  cord  as  to  rescue  them  from  specialists, 
the  first  step  would  be  taken  towards  rescuing  the 
diseases  of  the  vertebral  column  from  quacks. 

However  the  matter  may  be  explained,  it  is 
quite  certain  that  many  people  now  resort  to 
bone-setters,  complaining  of  a  "crick,"  or  pain, 
or  weakness  in  the  back,  usually  consequent  upon 
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some  injury  or  undue  exertion,  and  that  these 
appHcants  are  cured  by  movements  of  flexion 
and  extension,  coupled  with  pressure  upon  any 
painful  spot. 

In  a  few  cases  Mr.  Hutton  was  consulted  on 
account  of  stiffness  about  the  neck  or  cervical 
vertebrae ;  and  he  then  was  accustomed  to 
straighten  them  in  the  way  shown  by  Fig.  7.  His 
left  fore-arm  would  be  placed  under  the  lowered 
chin  of  the  patient,  with  the  hand  coming  round 
to  the  base  of  the  occipital  bone.  The  right 
thumb  would  then  be  placed  on  any  painful  spot 
on  the  cervical  spine,  and  the  chin  suddenly 
elevated  as  much  as  seemed  to  be  required.  As 
far  as  my  observation  extends,  the  instances  of 
this  kind  were  not  bond  fide  examples  of  adhesion, 
but  generally  such  as  might  be  attributed  to 
slight  muscular  rigidity,  or  even  to  some  form  of 
imaginary  malady.  The  benefit  gained  was  pro- 
bably rather  due  to  the  pain  of  the  operation, 
and  the  effect  produced  by  it  upon  the  mind  of 
the  patient,  than  to  any  actual  change  in  the 
physical  conditions  concerned. 


Fig.-  7. 


T.  2 
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For  the  lower  regions  of  the  spine  he  had 
two  methods  of  treatment,  differing  in  detail  but 
not  in  principle.  In  the  first,  when  a  painful  spot 
was  found,  the  patient  was  made  to  get  out  of 
bed  and  to  stand  facing  its  side,  with  the  front  of 
the  legs,  or  perhaps  the  knees — according  to  the 
height  of  the  patient  and  of  the  bedstead — pressed 
against  it  She  was  then  told  to  bend  forward 
until  the  bed  was  touched  by  the  elbows.  His 
left  arm  was  then  placed  across  the  chest,  and 
the  thumb  of  the  right  hand  upon  the  painful 
spot.  Firm  pressure  was  made  with  the  thumb, 
and  as  soon  as  he  felt  that  he  had  settled  himself 
into  such  a  position  that  he  could  obtain  the  full 
power  of  the  left  arm,  the  patient  was  told  to 
assume  the  erect  posture  with  as  much  rapidity 
and  vigour  as  she  could  command.  This  move- 
ment was  facilitated  and  expedited  by  the  throw- 
ing up  of  his  left  arm  and  the  opposing  force  of 
the  right  thumb.  As  a  rule  there  seemed  to  be 
two  painful  spots,  answering  to  the  upper  and 
lower  border  of  the  affected  vertebra,  so  that  the 
manoeuvre  would  require  to  be  repeated. 
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Ill  the  second  method  the  patient  was  seated 
in  a  chair  placed  a  short  distance  from  the  wall, 
so  that  the  feet  could  be  firmly  pressed  against 
it.  She  was  told  to  bend  forward  and  place  her 
arms  between  her  legs,  with  the  elbows  resting 
against  the  inner  side  of  the  i^nees  :  to  sit  firmly 
on  the  chair,  and  at  a  given  signal  to  throw  herself 
upright.  The  operator  passed  his  left  arm  under 
the  chest,  placed  his  right  thumb  on  the  painful 
spot,  and,  in  order  to  obtain  firm  and  resisting 
pressure,  rested  his  elbow  against  the  back  of  the 
chair.  The  signal  being  given,  the  operator, 
keeping  the  fist  clenched,  so  as  to  support  his 
thumb,  and  the  elbow  being  held  firm  in  its 
position,  when  the  patient  throws  herself  upright, 
resists  the  approach  of  her  back  to  the  chair, 
and  bends  her  head  and  shoulders  as  far  back- 
wards as  possible,  the  position  of  the  feet  pre- 
venting any  forward  movement. 

These  two  methods  are  used  for  cases  in 
which  pain  is  present  in  the  dorsal  vertebrae 
below  the  eighth,  or  in  any  of  the  lumbar. 
The  treatment  used  for  the   upper  dorsal  and 
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lower  cervical  vertebrae  was  to  place  the  operator's 
knee  against  the  painful  spot,  and,  with  the  hands 
placed  upon  the  sho.ulders,  to  draw  the  upper 
part  of  the  body  as  far  back  as  possible. 

In  cases  where  pain  was  complained  of  in  the 
dorsal  and  lumbar  region,  and  the  backward 
movements  did  not  afford  the  required  relief, 
the  patient  was  made  to  bend  sideways,  and 
a  similar  process  was  gone  through  as  in  the 
other  manipulations. 

As  a  comrpentary  upon  all  this  there  is  mani- 
festly little  to  say,  except  that  the  size  of  the 
vertebral  canal  is  such  as  to  admit  of  considerable 
diminution  without  injury  to  the  cord,  and  that 
the  bones  and  ligaments  of  the  column,  as  already 
observed,  are  liable  to  the  same  results  of  injury, 
and  to  the  same  diseases,  that  befall  bones  and 
ligaments  elsewhere. 

The  surijeon  who  is  consulted  about  a  case  of 
spinal  malady  should  first  of  all  make  sure  that 
he  is  not  frightened  by  a  bugbear,  and  should  then 
proceed  to  determine,  by  scientific  methods  of  ex- 
amination, whether  or  not  he  is  in  the  presence 
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of  disease  of  the  nervous  centres,  or  of  caries, 
abscess,  or  other  destructive  change  in  the  verte- 
bral column.  On  such  points  as  these,  no  man 
who  possesses  a  thermometer,  a  microscope,  and 
a  test-tube  has  any  excuse  for  remaining  long  in 
doubt ;  and  if  he  is  able  to  exclude  the  possibility 
of  such  conditions,  he  may  then  regard  the  spine 
simply  as  a  portion  of  the  skeleton,  and  may  deal 
with  it  accordingly.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  injury  and 
rest,  or  rest  and  counter-irritation,  may  produce 
adhesions  that  painfully  limit  movement,  and  that 
may  at  once  be  broken  by  resolute  flexion  and 
extension.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  partial  displace- 
ment may  occur,  and  may  be  rectified  by  pressure 
and  motion.  In  the  lower  cervical,  the  dorsal  and 
lumbar  portions  of  the  spine,  the  change  of  position 
of  any  single  vertebra  can  be  only  slight — enough 
to  produce  pain  and  stiffness,  but  not  enough  to 
produce  visible  deformity.  In  the  highest  region, 
however,  partial  dislocations  are  sometimes  more 
manifest.  The  following  case  is  quoted  from  the 
hospital  reports  of  the  Medical  Times  and  Gazette 
for  August  5,  1865  : — 
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''John  S  ,  aged  21,  labourer,  of  St.  Mary's 

Cray,  was  admitted  on  May  26,  1865,  under  Mr. 
Hilton. 

"  States  that  he  has  been  ailing  for  the  last 
three  months ;  loss  of  appetite  and  general  de- 
bility ;  has,  however,  followed  his  employment. 

"  On  Sunday,  May  14,  he  was  stooping  down 
to  black  his  boots  as  they  were  on  his  feet,  when 
suddenly  he  '  felt  a  snap '  in  the  upper  and  back 
part  of  his  neck  ;  '  he  felt  as  if  some  one  had  struck 
him  there.'  About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  he 
became  insensible,  and  continued  so  about  half  an 
hour ;  then  he  felt  a  stiffness  and  numbness  at  the 
back  and  side  of  his  head  and  the  back  of  his 
neck,  with  a  fulness  in  the  throat  and  difficulty  of 
swallowing.  At  first  he  had  no  loss  of  power  over 
his  limbs,  only  slight  pain  down  the  right  arm  ; 
some  days  after  admission,  however,  he  had  partial 
loss  of  power  in  the  right  arm,  which  shortly  re- 
covered itself. 

"  On  admission  he  carries  his  head  fixed,  and 
has  pain  on  slightest  attempt  to  rotate,  flex,  or 
extend  the  head  ;  his  jaw  is  partially  fixed,  and 
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he  cannot  open  his  mouth  wide  enough  to  admit 
of  a  finger  being  passed  to  the  back  of  the 
pharynx  ;  his  voice  is  thick  and  guttural ;  deglu- 
tition not  attended  by  any  great  uneasiness.  Com- 
plains of  all  the  symptoms  before  enumerated. 
Externally,  over  the  spine  of  the  second  cervical 
vertebra,  there  is  a  tumour  hard  and  resisting,  but 
tender  on  pressure  :  this  is  evidently  formed  by 
the  undue  prominence  of  the  spine  of  the  axis 
itself;  the  tenderness  is  not  general,  but  circum- 
scribed ;  the  parts  all  round  are  numb.  He  was 
put  on  his  back  on  a  hard  bed,  his  head  but 
slightly  elevated  ;  a  small  sandbag  was  placed 
beneath  the  projecting  spine,  and  the  whole  head 
maintained  in  a  fixed  position  by  larger  sandbags. 
He  was  ordered  pulv.  Dov.,  gr.  v.  ;  hydr.  c.  creta, 
gr.  iij.,  bis  die.  This  was  continued  for  about  ten 
days,  when  his  gums  became  affected  slightly,  and 
it  was  then  omitted.  Marked  improvement  has 
taken  place  in  his  general  appearance,  and  more 
particularly  in  his  special  symptoms.  He  con- 
tinued thus  till  July  3,  gradually  and  steadily 
improving.    He  then  had  acute  rheumatic  inflam- 
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mation  of  the  right  knee  and  elbow-joint,  followed 
in  a  day  or  two  by  a  similar  state  in  the  left  knee- 
joint  There  was  no  evidence  of  a  pysemic  state. 
The  joints  were  blistered,  he  has  been  treated  with 
pot.  nitr.  and  lemon-juice,  and  is  now  fast  recover- 
ing. The  tenderness  and  all  the  symptoms  have 
disappeared,  the  projection  still  remaining,  and  he 
expresses  himself  as  much  relieved  by  the  con- 
tinued rest  in  bed. 

Mr.  Hilton,  in  remarking  on  this  case,  observed 
that  it  had  been  demonstrated  that  the  area  of  the 
vertebral  canal  might  be  diminished  by  one-third, 
provided  that  the  diminution  was  slowly  effected, 
without  giving  rise  to  any  alarming,  or  indeed 
marked,  symptoms  of  compression  of  the  cord." 

Now,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  most  surgeons 
would  agree  that  Mr.  Hilton  exercised  a  sound 
discretion  in  simply  placing  this  man  in  conditions 
favourable  to  recovery,  or  in  keeping  him  at  rest 
until  the  axis  was  fixed  in  its  new  position,  and 
the  spinal  cord  accustomed  to  the  change  in  its 
relations.  There  can  be  as  little  doubt  that 
Mr.  Hutton  would  have  made  thumb-pressure  on 
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the  prominent  spine  while  he  sharply  raised  the 
head.  The  probability  is,  that  he  would  by  this 
manoeuvre  have  cured  his  patient ;  the  possibility 
is,  that  he  might  have  killed  him.  This  sort  of 
"  make-a-spoon  or  spoil-a-horn "  practice  we  may 
contentedly  leave  to  quacks  ;  and,  without  risking 
reputation  in  doubtful  cases,  I  think  we  may  find 
a  considerable  number  which  are  not  doubtful,  in 
which  skilled  observation  may  exclude  all  elements 
of  danger,  and  in  which  the  rectification  of  dis- 
placement, or  the  rupture  of  adhesions,  will  be 
certainly  followed  by  the  most  favourable  results. 
For  the  discovery  of  these  cases  no  settled  rules 
can  be  laid  down,  since  they  can  only  be  known 
by  negations — by  the  absence  of  the  symptoms 
that  would  give  warning  of  danger.  The  diagnosis 
must  be  made  in  each  instance  for  itself,  and  in 
each  must  depend  upon  the  sagacity  and  the  skill 
of  the  practitioner. 
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SECTION  I. 

HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  and  TRAVELS. 
Baker  (Sir  Samuel  W.).— the  NILE  tributaries  of 

ABYSSINIA,  and  the  Sword  Hunters  of  the  Hamran  Arabs. 
By  Sir  Samuel  W.  Baker,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.  With  Maps  and 
Illustrations.    Fourth  and  Cheaper  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  6j-. 

Sir  Samuel  Baker  here  describes  hvelve  months^  exploration,  during 
which  he  examined  the  rivers  that  are  tributary  to  the  AHle  fro7?i  Abyssinia, 
including  the  Atbara,  Settite,  Roy  an.  Salaam,  Angrab,  Rahad,  Dinder, 
and  the  Blue  Nile.  The  interest  attached  to  these  portions  of  Africa  differs 
entirely  frojn  that  of  the  White  Nile  regions,  as  the  whole  of  Upper  Egypt 
and  Abyssinia  is  capable  of  development,  and  is  inhabited  by  races  having 
some  degree  of  civilization;  while  Central  Africa  is  peopled  by  a  race  cf 
savages,  whose  future  is  more  problematical. 

THE  ALBERT  N'YANZA  Great  Basin  of  tlie  Nile,  an.l  Explor 
ration  of  the  Nile  Sources.  New  and  Cheaper  Ldition,  with 
Portraits,  Maps,  and  Illustrations.    Two  vols,  crown  Svo.  i6.c 

*^  Bruce  won  the  source  of  the  Blue  Nile ;  Speke  and  Grant  won  the 
Victoria  source  of  the  great  White  Nile ;  and  L  have  been  permitted  to 
A.  2.  A 
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Baker  (Sir  Samuel  W.)  {continued)-- 

succeed  in  completing  the  Nile  Sources  by  the  discovery  of  the  great 
reservoir  of  the  equatorial  zvaters,  the  Albert  Nyanza,  frotn  which  the 
river  issues  as  the  entire  White  Nile.'''' — Preface. 

NEW  AND  CHEAP  EDITION  OF  THE  ALBERT  N'YANZA. 
I  vol.  crov/n  8vo.    With  Maps  and  Illustrations,    "js.  6d, 

Barker  (Lady).— station  life  in  new  ZEALAND. 

By  Lady  Barker.  Second  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Globe  8vo. 
3^.  6d. 

"  These  letter's  are  the  exact  account  of  a  ladys  experience  of  the  brighter 
and  less  practical  side  of  colonization.  They  record  the  expeditions,  ad- 
ventures, and  emergencies  diversifying  the  daily  life  of  the  wife  of  a  Neiu 
Zealand  sheep  farmer ;  and,  as  each  was  written  while  the  novelty  and 
excitement  of  the  scenes  it  describes  were  fi-esh  upon  her,  they  ??iay  succeed 
in  giving  here  in  England  an  adequate  impression  of  the  delight  and  free- 
dom oj  an  existence  so  far  removed  from  our  own  highly -wrought  civiliza- 
tion.'"— Preface. 

"  We  have  never  read  a  jnore  truthful  or  a pleasanter  little  book.'''' 

ATHENi*;UM. 

Baxter  (R.  Dudley,  M.A.).— THE  TAXATION  OF  THE 
UNITED  KINGDOM.  By  R.  Dudley  Baxteb,  M.A.  8vo. 
cloth,  4J-.  (}d. 

The  First  Part  of  this  work,  originally  7-ead  before  the  Statistical 
Society  of  London,  deals  with  the  Amount  oJ  Taxation  ;  the  Second  Part, 
ivh'ich  now  constitutes  the  main  portion  of  the  work,  is  ahuost  entirely  new, 
and  embraces  tJie  important  questions  of  Rating,  of  the  relative  Taxation 
of  Lcmd,  Personalty,  and  Lidustiy,  and  of  the  direct  efect  oj  Taxes  upon 
Prices.  The  author  trusts  that  the  body  of  facts  here  collected  may  be  of 
permanent  value  as  a  record  of  the  past  progress  and  present  condition  of 
the  popidation  of  the  United  K^ingdom,  independently  of  the  transitory 
circu?nstances  of  its  present  Taxation. 

NATIONAL  INCOME.    With  Coloured  Diagrams.    8vo.  3J-.  ^d. 

Part  I. — Classif  cation  of  the  Population,  Upper,  Middle,  and  Labour 
Classes.    II. — Inro/ne  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

A  pa'instaking  and  certainly  most  interesting  inquiry.^'' — Pall  Mall 

G  A.ZETTE. 
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Bernard.— FOUR  LECTURES  ON  SUBJECTS  CONNECTED 
WITH  DIPLOMACY.  By  Mountague  Bernard,  M.A., 
Chichele  Professor  of  International  Law  and  Diplomacy,  Oxford. 
8vo.  gs. 

Four  Lectures,  dealing  with  {\)  The  Congress  of  Westphalia;  {2)  Systems 
of  Policy ;  (3)  Diplomacy,  Past  and  Present;  (4)  'The  Obligations  of 
Treaties. 

Blake.— THE  LIFE  OF  WILLIAM  BLAKE,  THE  ARTIST. 
By  Alexander  Gilchrist.  With  numerous  Illustrations  from 
Blake's  designs,  and  Fac-similes  of  his  studies  of  the  "  Book  of 
Job."    Medium  8vo.  half  morocco,  \Zs. 

These  volumes  contain  a  Life  of  Blake ;  Selections  from  his  I'/ritings, 
including  Poejns  ;  Letters  ;  Annotated  Catalogue  of  Pictures  and  Draiuings, 
List,  with  occasional  notes,  of  Blake's  Engravings  and  IVritings.  There 
are  appended  Ejigraved  Designs  by  Blake ;  (i)  The  Book  of  Job,  tzvcfitv- 
one  photo-lithographs  from  the  originals  ;  (2)  Songs  of  I/inocence  and 
Experience,  sixteen  of  the  original  Plates. 

Blanford  (W.  T.).— GEOLOGY  AND  ZOOLOGY  OF 
ABYSSINIA.    By  W.  T.  Blanford.    8vo.  2\s. 

This  work  contains  an  account  of  the  Geological  and  Zoological 
Observations  viade  by  the  Author  in  Abyssinia,  when  accompanying  thj 
British  Army  on  its  march  to  Magdala  and  back  in.  1868,  and  during  a 
short  journey  in  N^ortJierii  Abyssinia,  after  the  departure  of  the  tn  cps. 
Parti.  Personal  Narrative;  Part  II.  Geology;  Part  III.  Zoology. 
M^ith  Coloured  Illustrations  and  Geological  Illip. 

Bright  (John,  M. P.).— SPEECHES  ON  QUESTIONS  OF 
PUBLIC  POLICY.    By  the  Right  Hon.  John  Bright,  M.  P. 
Edited  by  Professor  Thorold  Rogers.    Two  vols.    8vo.  25^-. 
Second  Edition,  with  Portrait. 
"  /  have  divided  the  Speeches  contained  in  these  volumes  into  groups. 
The  materials  for  selection  are  so  abundant,  that  I  have  been  constrained 
to  omit  many  a  speech  which  is  zuorthy  of  careful  perusal.     I  have 
natm-ally  given  prominence  to  those  subjects  with  tu/uc/i  Mr.  Bright  has 
been  especially  identified,  as,  for  example,  India,  America,  Ireland,  and 
Parliamentary  Reform.    But  nearly  roery  topic  of  great  public  interest  on 
which  Mr.  Bright  has  spoken  is  represented  in  these  volumes P 

Editor's  Preface. 
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Bright  (John,  M.P.)  {continued)  — 

AUTHOR'S  POPULAR  EDITION.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth.  Second 
Edition.    3i-.  6^/. 

Bryce. — THE  HOLY  ROMAN  EMPIRE.  By  James  Bryce, 
B.C.L.,  Regius  Professor  of  Civil  Law,  Oxford.  New  and  Re- 
vised Edition.    Crown  8vo.    7^-.  dd. 

CHATTERTON  :   A  Biographical  Study.     By  Daniel  Wilson, 
LL.D.,  Professor  of  History  and  English  Literature  in  University 
College,  Toronto.    Crown  8vo.    ds.  6d. 
The  Author  here  regards  Chatterton  as  a  Poet,  not  as  a  mere  "  resetter 

and  dejacer  of  stokfi  litei-ary  treasures.''''    Revieived  in  this  light,  he  has 

found  much  in  the  old  materials  capable  of  being  turned  to  new  account ; 

and  to  these  materials  research  in  various  directions  has  enabled  him  to 

make  some  additions. 

Clay  .—THE  PRISON  CHAPLAIN.  A  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  John 
Clay,  B.D.,  late  Chaplain  of  the  Preston  Gaol.  With  Selections 
from  his  Reports  and  Correspondence,  and  a  Sketch  of  Prison 
Discipline  in  England.  By  his  Son,  the  Rev,  W.  L.  Clay,  M.A. 
8vo.  I5J-. 

"  Few  books  have  appeared  of  late  years  better  entitled  to  an  attentive 
perusal.  .  .  .  It  presents  a  complete  narrative  of  all  that  has  been  done  and 
attempted  by  various  philanthropists  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  and 
the  i77iprovement  of  the  morals  of  the  criminal  classes  in  the  British 
dominions, ' ' — LoN  DO  N  Revi  f.w. 

Cobden. — speeches    on   questions   of  public 

POLICY.    By  Richard  Cobden.    Edited  by  the  Right  Hon, 
John  Bright,  M,P.,  and  Professor  Rogers,  Two  vols.  8vo,  With 
Portrait.    (Uniform  with  Bright's  Speeches.) 
The  Speeches  contained  in  these  two  volumes  have  been  selected  and 
edited  at  the  instance  of  the  Cobden  Club.     They  form  an  importaitt part 
of  that  collective  contributioJi  to  Political  science  which  has  conferred  on 
their  author  so  vast  a  reputation. 

Cooper.  —  ATHENi^  CANTABRIGIENSES.  By  Charles 
Henry  Cooper,  F.S.A.,  and  Thompson  Cooper,  F.S.A. 
Vol.  I.  8vo.,  1500—85,  i8j-.  ;   Vol  IL,  1586— 1609,  i8j-. 

This  elaborate  work,  which  is  dedicated  by  permission  to  Lord  Macaulay, 
contains  lives  of  the  eminent  men  sent  forth  by  Cambridge,  after  the 
fashion  of  Anthony  d.  Wood,  in  his  famous  "  A  thence  Oxonienses." 
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Cox  (G.  v.,  M. A.).— RECOLLECTIONS  OF  OXFORD. 
By  G.  V.  Cox,  M.A.,  New  College,  Late  Esquire  Bedel  and 
Coroner  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
\os.  6d. 

An  amusing  {zxxz.<go  of  anecdote.^  and  ivill  pleasantly  recall  in  many 
a  country  parsonage  the  memory  of  yozithful  days^ — TiMES. 

''Daily  News." — the  war  correspondence  of 

THE  DAILY  NEWS,  1870.  Edited,  with  Notes  and  Com- 
ments, forming  a  Continuous  Narrative  of  the  War  between 
Germany  and  France.  With  Maps.  Third  Edition,  revised. 
Crown  8vo.    yj.  6d. 

This  volume  brings  before  the  public  in  a  convenient  and  portable  form 
the  record  of  the  momentous  events  which  have  marked  the  laU  six  months 
of  1S70. 

The  special  value  of  letters  f'om  camps  aiid  battle-fields  cojisists  in  the 
vividness  with  which  they  reproduce  the  life  and  spirit  of  the  scenes  and 
transactions  in  the  midst  of  which  they  are  ivritten.  In  the  letters  which 
have  appeared  in  the  Daily  News  since  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  the 
public  has  recognized  this  quality  as  present  in  an  eminent  degree. 

The  book  begins  with  a  chronology  of  the  zuar  from  July  dflh,  when  the 
French  government  called  out  the  army  reserves,  to  December  \th  ;  the 
detailes  of  the  campaign  are  illustrated  by  four  maps  representing — i.  The 
battles  of  Weissenburg  and  Worth.  2.  The  battles  of  Saarbriicken  and 
Speiecheren.  3.  The  battle-field  before  Sedan.  4.  A  plan  of  Metz  and  its 
vicinity. 

THE  WAR  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  TPIE  DAILY  AEWS 
continued  to  the  Peace.  Edited,  with  Notes  and  Comments. 
Second  Edition,  Crown  8vo.  with  Map,  7j.  6d. 

Dicey  (Edward). — THE  MORNING  LAND.  By  Edward 
Dicey.  Two  vols,  crown  8vo.  i6s. 
^'Afi  invitation  to  be  present  at  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  was  the 
immediate  cause  of  my  Journey.  But  I  made  it  my  object  also  to  see  as 
?nuch  of  the  Mor7iing  Land,  of  whose  marvels  the  canal  across  the 
Isthmus  is  only  the  least  and  latest,  as  time  and  opportunity  would pertiiit. 
The  result  of  my  observations  was  communicated  to  the  journal  I  then 
represented,  in  a  series  of  letters,  which  I  now  give  to  the  public  in  a 
collected  form.''— Ex.txd.ci  from  Author's  Preface. 
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Dilke.— GREATER  BRITAIN.  A  Record  of  Travel  in  English- 
speaking  Countries  during  1866-7.  (America,  Australia,  India.) 
By  Sir  Charles  Wentworth  Dilke,  M.P.  Fifth  and  Cheap 
Edition.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

"  Mr.  Dilke  has  written  a  hook  tvhich  is  probably  as  well  worth  reading 
as  &7ty  book  of  the  same  aims  and  character  that  ever  was  written.  Its 
merits  are  that  it  is  written  in  a  lively  and  agreeable  style,  that  it  implies 
a  great  deal  of  physical  pluck,  that  no  page  of  it  fails  to  show  an  acute  and 
highly  intelligent  observer,  that  it  stimulates  the  imagination  as  well  as  the 
jjidgment  of  the  reader,  and  that  it  is  on  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
subject  that  can  attract  an  Englishman  who  cares  about  his  country.'' 

Saturday  Review. 

Diirer  (Albrecht). — HISTORY  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  AL- 

BRECHT  DURER,  of  Niirnberg.  With  a  Translation  of  his 
Letters  and  Journal,  and  some  account  of  his  works.  By  Mrs. 
Charles  Heaton.  Royal  Svo.  bevelled  boards,  extra  gilt.  31^-.  6d. 

This  work  contains  about  Thirty  Ilhcstrations,  teji  of  which  art  produc- 
tions by  the  Autotype  {carbon)  process,  and  are  printed  in  permanent  tiitts 
by  Messrs.  Cundall  and  Flcjuing,  under  license  from  the  Autotype  Com- 
pany, Limited;  the  rest  are  Photographs  and  Woodcuts. 

EARLY  EGYPTIAN  HISTORY  FOR  THE  YOUNG.  See 
"Juvenile  Section." 

Elliott. — LIFE  OF  HENRY  VENN  ELLIOTT,  of  Brighton. 
By  JosiAH  Bateman,  M.A,,  Author  of  "Life  of  Daniel  Wilson, 
Bishop  of  Calcutta,"  «&:c.  With  Portrait,  engraved  by  Jeens  ; 
and  an  Appendix  containing  a  short  sketch  of  the  life  of  the  Rev. 
Julius  Elliott  (who  met  with  accidental  death  while  ascending  the 
Schreckhorn  in  July,  1869.)  Crown  8a^o.  %s.(id.  Second  Edition, 
with  Appendix. 

very  charming  piece  oj  religious  biography ;  jto  one  can  read  it 
without  both  pleasure  and  profit.'' — British  Quarterly  Review. 

EUROPEAN  HISTORY,  narrated  in  a  Series  of  Historical 
Selections  from  the  best  Authorities.  Edited  and  arranged  by 
E.  M.  Sewell  and  C.  M.  Yonge.  First  Series,'  crown  8vo.  ds.  ; 
Second  Series,  1088- 1228,  crown  Svo.  6>r. 
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IVken  young  children  have  acquired  the  outlines  of  history  Jroni  abridg- 
ments and  catechisms^  and  it  becomes  desirable  to  give  a  more  enlarged 
view  of  the  subject,  i)t  order  to  render  it  really  use/id  and  interesting,  a 
difficulty  often  arises  as  to  the  choice  of  books.  Two  courses  are  open,  either 
to  take  a  gcnei'al  and  consequently  dry  history  of  facts,  such  as  RusselV s 
Modern  Europe,  or  to  choose  some  work  treating  of  a  particular  pei'iod  or 
subject,  such  as  the  works  of  Macatday  and  Eroude.  The  formei'  course 
usually  renders  history  unintei'esting ;  the  latter  is  unsatisfactory,  beca7ise 
it  is  not  sifficiently  comprehensive.  To  remedy  this  difficulty,  selections, 
continuous  and  chronological,  have  in  the  present  volu?ne  been  taken  from 
the  larger  works  of  Ereejuan,  A/ilman,  Palgrave,  and  others,  which  ?fiav 
sei've  as  distinct  landmarks  of  historical  reading.  "  We  know  of  scarcely 
anything,^''  says  the  Guardian,  of  this  volu?ne,  ''''  wJiich  is  so  likely  to  raise 
to  (I  higher  In'el  the  average  standard  of  English  education.'''' 

Fairfax. — a   LIFE   OF  THE  GREAT   LORD  FAIRFAX, 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  of  the  Parliament  of  England. 
By  Clements  R.  Markham,  F.S.A.     With  Portraits,  jNTaps, 
Plans,  and  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo.  i6j-. 
No  full  Life  of  the  great  Parlia?nentary  Commander  has  appeared ; 
and  it  is  here  sought  to  product  one — based  upon  careful  research  in  con- 
temporary records  and  upon  family  and  other  documents. 

"  Highly  useful  to  the  carefid  student  of  the  History  of  the  Civil  War. 
.   .  Pi'obably  as  a   military  chronicle  Mr.  Markham's  book  is  one 
of  the  most  full  and  accurate  that  n'e  possess  abo2tt  the  Civil  War. ' ' — 
Fortnightly  Review. 

Forbes.  —  LIFE  OF  PROFESSOR  EDWARD  FORBES, 
F.R.S.  By  George  Wilson,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E,,  and  Archibald 
Geikie,  F.R.S.    8vo.  with  Portrait,  \\s. 

"  From  the  first  page  to  the  last  the  book  claims  careful  reading,  as  being 
a  full  but  not  ovei'crozvded  rehearsal  of  a  most  instructive  life,  and  the  true 
picture  of  a  mind  that  was  rare  in  strength  and  beauty.''' — Examiner. 

Freeman.— HISTORY  OF  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT, 
from  the  Foundation  of  the  Achaian  League  to  the  Disruption  of 
the  United  States.  Bv  Edward  A.  Freeman,  M.A.  Vol.  L 
General  Introduction.  History  of  the  Greek  Federations.  8vo. 
2 IX. 

"  77^t'  task  Mr.  Ereeman  has  undertaken  is  one  of  gi-eat  magnitude  and 
'importance.    It  is  also  a  task  of  ait  almost  entirely  nai'el  character.  No 
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other  work  projessing  to  give  the  history  of  a  political  prittciple  occurs  io 
us,  except  the  slight  contributions  to  the  history  of  representative  govern- 
ment that  is  contained  in  a  course  of  M.  Guizofs  lectures  ....  The 
history  of  the  development  of  a  principle  is  at  least  as  important  as  the 
history  of  a  dynasty,  or  of  a  race^  — Saturday  Review. 

OLD  ENGLISH  HISTORY.  By  Edward  A.  Freeman,  M.A., 
late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  With  Five  Coloured  Maps. 
Second  Edition  extra.    Fcap.  8vo.,  half-bound.  6j-. 

"  Its  object  is  to  show  that  clear,  accurate,  and  scientific  views  of  history, 
or  indeed  of  any  subject,  may  be  easily  given  to  children  from  the  very 
first.  .  .  I  have,  I  hope,  shown  that  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  teach  children,  from 
the  very  first,  to  distinguish  true  history  alike  from  legeiid  and from  wilful 
invention,  and  also  to  understand  the  nature  of  historical  authorities,  and 
to  weigh  one  statement  against  another.  ....  I  have  throughout  striven  to 
conjiect  the  history  of  England  with  the  general  history  of  civilized  Etirope, 
and  I  have  especially  tried  to  make  the  book  sei^e  as  an  incentive  to  a  more 
accurate  study  of  historical  geography ." —Fkevkcis.. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  CATH5:DRAL  CHURCH  OF  WELLS, 
as  illustrating  the  History  of  the  Cathedral  Churches  of  the  Old 
Foundation.  By  Edward  A.  Freeman,  D.C.L.,  formerly  Fellow 
of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.    Crown  8vo.    3^-.  6d. 

"  I  have  here  tried  to  treat  the  history  of  the  Church  of  Wells  as  a  con- 
tribution to  the  general  historv  of  the  Church  and  Kins;dom  of  England, 
and  specially  to  the  history  of  CatJicdrcu  Churches  0/  the  Old  Foundation. 
.  .  .  I  wish  to  point  out  the  general  principles  of  the  original  founders  as 
the  model  to  which  the  Old  Foundations  should  be  brought  back,  and  the 
New  Foundations  reformed  after  their pattern.^^ — Preface.  . 

French    (George    Russell).  —  shakspeareana 

GENEALOGICA.     8vo.  cloth  extra,  15^-.     Uniform  with  the 
"Cambridge  Shakespeare." 
Part  I. — Identification  of  the  dramatis  personas  in  the  historical  plays, 
fro-m  King  John  to  King  Henry  VIII.  ;  Notes  on  Characters  iji  Macbeth 
and  Hamlet ;  Persons  and  Places  belonging  to  Warwickshire  alluaed  to. 
Part  II.  — The  Shakspeare  and  Arden  fainilies  and  their  connexions,  with 
Tables  of  desceitt.     The  present  is  the  first  attempt  to  give  a  detailed  de- 
scription, in  consecutive  order,  of  each  of  the  dramatis  personae  in  Shak- 
speare^ s  immortal  chronicleliistories,  and  some  of  the  charactei's  have  been, 
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it  is  believed,  herein  identified for  the  first  time  A  cine  is  furnished  ivhich, 
follozved  up  tvith  ordinary  diligence,  may  enable  any  one,  with  a  taste  for 
the  pursuit,  to  trace  a  distinguished  Shal^spearean  worthy  to  his  lineal 
represejitative  in  the  present  day, 

Galileo.— THE  private  life  of  Galileo.  Compiled 

principally  from  his  Correspondence  and  that  of  his  eldest 
daughter,  Sister  Maria  Celeste,  Nun  in  the  Franciscan  Convent  of 
S.  Matthew  in  Arcetri.    With  Portrait.    Crown  8vo.    ']s.  6d. 

It  has  been  the  ejideavour  0/  the  compiler  to  place  before  the  reader  a 
plain,  zmgarbled  statement  of  facts  ;  and  as  a  means  to  this  end,  to  allow 
Galileo,  his  friends,  and  his  judges  to  speak  for  themselves  as  far  as  possible. 

Gladstone  (Right  Hon.  W.  E.,  M.P.).— JUVENTUS 

MUNDI.  The  Gods  and  Men  of  the  Heroic  Age.  Crown  8vo. 
cloth  extra.    With  Map.    io,r.  ()d.    Second  Edition. 

This  nezu  work  of  J\Ir.  Gladstone  deals  especially  with  the  historic 
element  in  Homer,  expounding  that  element  and  firnishing  by  its  aid  a 
full  account  of  the  Homeric  men  and  the  Homeric  religion.  It  starts,  after 
the  introductory  chapter,  zvith  a  discussion  of  the  several  races  then  existing 
in  Hellas,  including  the  infiuence  of  the  Phcenicians  and  Egyptians.  It 
contains  chapters  on  the  Olympian  system,  with  its  several  deities ;  on  the 
Ethics  and  the  Polity  of  the  Heroic  age ;  on  the  geog7'aphy  of  Homer ;  on 
the  characters  of  the  Poems  ;  presenting,  in  fine,  a  view  of  primitive  life 
and  primitive  society  as  found  in  the  poems  of  Homer.  To  this  Hew 
Edition  various  additions  have  been  made. 

"GLOBE"  ATLAS  OF  EUROPE.  Uniform  in  size  with  Mac- 
millan's  Globe  Series,  containing  45  Coloured  Maps,  on  a  uniform 
scale  and  projection  ;  with  Plans  of  London  and  Paris,  and  a 
copious  Index.  Strongly  bound  in  half-morocco,  with  llexible 
back,  9J-. 

This  Atlas  includes  all  the  countries  of  Europe  in  a  series  of  48  Maps, 
drawn  on  the  same  scale,  with  an  Alphabetical  Index  to  the  situation  of 
more  than  ten  thousand  places,  and  the  relation  of  the  various  maps  and 
countries  to  each  other  is  defined  in  a  general  Key-map.  All  the  maps 
being  on  a  uniform  scale  facilitates  the  comparison  of  extent  and  distajice, 
and  conveys  a  just  impression  of  the  relative  magnitude  of  diffa-ent  countries. 
The  size  suffices  to  show  the  provincial  divisions,  the  railways  and  main 
roads,  the  principal  rivers  and  mountain  ranges.    "This  atlas,"  writes  the 
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British  Quarterly,  "  will  be  an  invaluable  boon  for  the  school,  the  desk,  or 
the  traveller's  portmanteau. " 

Godkin  (James).— the  LAND  WAR  IN  IRELAND.  A 
History  for  the  Times.    By  James  Godkin,  Author  of  "Ireland 
and  her  Churches,"  late  Irish  Correspondent >of  the  Tijnes.  8vo.  I2s. 
A  History  of  tJze  Irish  Land  Question. 

Guizot. — (Author  of  "John  Halifax,  Gentleman.")— M.  DE 
BARANTE,  a  Memoir,  Biographical  and  Autobiographical.  By 
M.  Guizot.  Translated  by  the  Author  of  "John  Halifax, 
Gentleman."    Crown  8vo.    6^-.  6<aJ, 

"  The  highest  purposes  of  both  history  and  biography  are  answered  by  a 
memoir  so  lifelike,  so  faithful,  and  so  philosophical.'''' 

British  Quarterly  Review. 

Hole. —A  GENEALOGICAL  STEMMA  OF  THE  KINGS  OF 
ENGLAND  AND  FRANCE.     By  the  Rev.  C.  Hole,  M.A., 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.    On  Sheet,  is. 
The  different  families  are  printed  in  distinguishing  colours,  thus  facili- 
tating reference. 

A  BRIEF  BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY.  Compiled  and 
Arranged  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Hole,  M.A.  Second  Edition. 
i8mo.  neatly  and  strongly  bound  in  cloth.    4^-.  6d. 

One  of  the  most  compreheiisive  a7id  accurate  Biographical  Dictiona7'ies 
in  the  world,  containing  more  than  l?>,ooo peisons  of  all  countries,  with 
dates  of  birth  and  death,  and  what  they  were  distingiiished  for.  Extreme 
care  has  been  bestowed  on  the  verification  of  the  dates  ;  and  thus  numerous 
errors,  current  in  tirevious  works,  have  been  corrected.  Its  size  adapts  it 
for  the  desk,  portmanteau,  or  pocket. 

"An  invaluable  addition  to  our  manuals  of  reference,  and,  from  its 
moderate  price,  cannot  fail  to  become  as  popular  as  it  is  useftd.'''' — Times. 

Hozier. — THE  SEVEN  WEEKS'  WAR  ;  Its  Antecedents  and 
its  Incidents.  By  H,  M.  Hqzier.  With  Maps  and  Plans,  Two 
vols.    8vo.  28^". 

This  work  is  based  upon  letters  reprinted  by  perviission  frotn  "  The 
Times. "  Tor  the  most  part  it  is  a  prodiict  of  a  personal  eye-witness  of  some 
of  the  most  interesting  incidents  of  a  war  winch,  for  rapidity  and  decisive 
results,  may  clai7n  an  almost  unrivalled  position  in  history. 
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THE  BRITISH  EXPEDITION  TO  ABYSSINIA.  Compiled  from 
Authentic  Documents.  By  Captain  Henry  M.  Hozier,  late 
Assistant  Military  Secretary  to  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala.    8vo.  gs. 

Several  accounts  of  the  British  Expedition  have  been  published.  .... 
TTiey  have,  however',  been  written  by  those  7uho  have  not  had  access  to  those 
authentic  docuf?tents,  zuhich  cannot  be  collected  directly  after  the  termination 

of  a  campaign  The  endeavour  of  the  author  of  this  sketch  has  been  to 

present  to  readers  a  succinct  and  impartial  account  of  an  enterprise  which 
has  rarely  been  equalled  in  the  annals  of  ivarP — Preface, 

Irving.— THE  ANNALS  OF  OUR  TIME.    A  Diurnal  of  Events, 
Social  and  Political,  which  have  happened  in  or  had  relation  to 
the  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  from  the  Accession  of  Queen 
Victoria  to  the  Opening  of  the  present  Parliament.    By  Joseph 
Irving.    Second  Edition,  continued  to  the  present  time.  8vo. 
half-bound.     iSj.  \_I)nmcdiately. 
"  We  have  before  us  a  trusty  and  ready  guide  to  the  ez>cnts  of  the  past 
thirty  years,  available  equally  for  the  statesman,  the  politician,  the  public 
writer,  and  the  general  reader.    If  Mr.  Irving' s  object  has  been  to  bring 
before  the  reader  all  the  7nost  notavorthy  occurrences  which  have  happened 
since  the  beginning  of  Her  Majestfs  reign,  he  may  justly  claim  the  credit 
of  having  done  so  most  briefly,  succinctly,  and  simply,  and  in  such  a 
manner,  too,  as  to  ftirnish  him  with  the  details  necessary  in  each  case  to 
comprehend  the  event  of  which  he  is  in  search  in  an  ijttelligent  jnafinet. 
Reflection  ivill  serve  to  shozv  the  great  value  oj  such  a  work  as  this  to  the 
journalist  and  statesman,  and  indeed  to  every  one  luho  feels  an  interest  in 
the  progress  of  the  age;  and  we  may  add  that  its  value  is  considerably 
increased  by  the  addition  of  that  most  important  of  all  appendices,  an 
accurate  ajtd  instructive  index." — Times. 

Kingsley  (Canon).-^ON  THE  ANCIEN  REGBIE  as  it 
existed  on  the  Continent  before  the  French  Revolution. 
Three  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution.  By  the  Rev, 
C.  Kingsley,  M.A.,  formerly  Professor  of  Modern  History 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge.    Crown  8vo.  6j-. 

These  three  lectures  discuss  severally  (l)  Caste,  (2)  Centralization,  (3) 
The  Explosive  Forces  by  which  the  Revolution  7uas  superinduced.  The 
Preface  deals  at  some  length  with  certain  political  questions  of  the  present 
day. 
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THE  ROMAN  AND  THE  TEUTON.  A  Series  of  Lectures 
delivered  before  the  University  of  Cambridge.      By  Rev.  C. 

KiNGSLEY,  M.A.     8vO.  \2S. 

Coni^^TS '.—Inatigtiral  Lecture;  The  Forest  Children;  The  Dying 
Empij-e;  The Hiiman  Deluge ;  The  Gothic  Civilizer;  Dietrich' s  End;  The 
Ne-mesis  of  the  Goths ;  Patihis  Diacojius  ;  The  Clergy  and  the  Heathen  ; 
The  Monk  a  Civilizer  ;  The  Lombard  Laws  ;  The  Popes  a?td  the  Lombards  ; 
The  Strategy  of  Providence. 

Kingsley    (Henry,    F.R.G.S.).— TALES    OF  OLD 
TRAVEL.    Re-narrated  by  Henry  Kingsley,  F.R.G.S.  With 
Eight  Illustrations  by  HuARD.    Third  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  6j-, 
Contents  :~ Marco  Polo ;  The  Shipwreck  of  Pelsart;  The  Wonderful 
Adventures  o;  Andrew  Battel;  The  Wanderings  of  a  Capuchin;  Peter 
Ca7-der;  The  Preservation  of  the ''\Terra  Nova ;'"  Spitzbergeji ;  DErme- 
nojiville' s  Acclimatization  Adventure ;  The  Old  Slave  Trade;  Miles  Philips  ; 
The  Sufferings  of  Robert  Everard ;  John  Fox;  Alvaro  Nunez  ;  The  Foun- 
dation of  an  Emt)ire. 

Latham. — black  and  white  :  a  journal  of  a  Three  Months' 
Tour  in  the  United  States.  By  Henry  Latham,  M.  A.,  Barrister- 
at-Law.    8vo.    los.  6d. 

"  The  spirit  in  zvhich  Mr.  Latham  has  written  about  otir  h^ethren  in 
America  is  cojmnendable  ifi  high  degree." — Athenaeum. 

Law. — THE  ALPS  OF  HANNIBAL.  By  William  John  Law, 
M.A.,  formerly  Student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  Two  vols. 
8vo.  i\s. 

"  No  one  can  read  the  work  and  not  acquire  a  conviction  that,  in 
addition  to  a  thorough  grasp  of  a  particular  topic,  its  writer  has  at 
command  a  large  store  of  reading  and  thought  icpon  ma7ty  cognate  points 
of  ancient  history  and  geography. — Quarterly  Review. 

Liverpool.— THE  LIFE  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF 
ROBERT  BANKS,  SECOND  EARL  OF  LIVERPOOL,  K.G. 
Compiled  from  Original  Family  Documents  by  Charles  Duke 
Yonge,  Regius  Professor  of  History  and  English  Literature  in 
Queen's  College,  Belfast ;  and  Author  of  "  The  History  of  the 
British  Navy,"  "  The  History  of  France  under  the  Bourbons,"  etc. 
Three  vols.  8vo.  ^2s. 
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Since  the  time  of  Lord  Burleigh  no  one,  except  the  second  Pitt,  ever 
enjoyed  so  long  a  tenure  of  pozver ;  zvith  the  same  exception,  no  one  ever 
held  office  at  so  critical  a  time  ....  Lord  Liverpool  is  the  very  last 
minister  who  has  been  able  fully  to  carry  out  his  ozvn  political  views  ;  who 
has  been  so  strong  that  in  matters  of  general  policy  the  Opposition  could 
extort  no  concessions  from  him  which  were  7tot  sanctioned  by  his  own 
deliberate  judg^nent.  The  present  %vork  is  fotinded  almost  entirely  on  the 
correspondence  left  behind  him  by  Lord  Liverpool,  and  now  in  the  possession 
of  Colonel  and  Lady  Catherine  Harcourt. 

''^  Full  of  information  and  instruction.'''' — FORTNIGHTLY  Review. 

Macmillan  (Rev.    Hugh).  — holidays    ON  HIGH 

LANDS  ;  or,  Rambles  and  Incidents  in  search  of  x\lpine  Plants. 
By  the  Rev.  Hugh  Macmillan,  Author  of  "Bible  Teachings  in 
Nature,"  etc.    Crown  8vo.  cloth.  6s. 

"  Botanical  knowledge  is  blended  with  a  love  of  nature,  a  pious  eji- 
thusiasm,  and  a  rich  felicity  of  diction  not  to  be  met  with  in  any  works 
of  kindred  character,  if  we  except  those  of  Hugh  Miller.'''' — Daily 
Telegraph. 

FOOT-NOTES    FROM  THE  PAGE    OF    NATURE.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.    Fcap.  8vo.  ^s. 

"  Those  who  have  derived  pleasure  and  profit  from  the  study  of  flowers 
and  ferns — subjects,  it  is  pleasing  to  find,  noiv  everywhere  popular — by 
descending  lower  into  the  arcana  of  the  vegetable  kingdo??i,  will  find  a  still 
more  interesti^ig  and  delightful  field  of  research  in  the  objects  brought  under 
review  in  the  following  pages." — PREFACE, 

MBLE  TEACHINGS   IN   NATURE.      Fifth  Edition.  Fcap. 
8vo.  6s. 

Martin  (Frederick)  THE  STATESMAN'S  YEAR-BOOK  : 

A  Statistical  and  Historical  Account  of  the  States  of  the  Civilized 
World.  Manual  for  Politicians  and  Merchants  for  the  year  1871. 
By  Frederick  Martin.  Eighth  Animal  Publication.  Crown 
8vo.    los.  6d. 

The  nnv  issue  has  been  entirely  re-written,  revised,  and  corrected,  on  the 
basis  of  official  reports  received  direct  froin  the  head:  of .  he  leading  Goi  ern- 
7tients  of  the  World,  in  reply  to  letters  sent  to  them  by  the  Editor. 
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Martin  (Frederick).— 

'■^Everybody  who  knows  this  work  is  aware  tJmt  it  is  a  book  that  is  indis- 
pensable to  writers,  financiers^  polUicinns,  statesmen,  and  all  who  are 
directly  or  indirectly  interested  in  the  political,  social,  industrial,  com- 
mercial, and  financial  condition  of  their  fellow-creatures  at  home  and 
abroad.  Mr.  Martin  deserves  warm  commendation  for  the  care  he  takes 
in  making  *  The  Staiesmati's  Year  Book''  complete  and  correct.'''' 

Standard. 

HANDBOOK  OF  CONTEMPORARY  BIOGRAPHY.  By 
Frederick  Martin,  Author  of  ''The  Statesman's  Year-Book." 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.  6j-. 

This  volume  is  an  attempt  to  produce  a  book  of  reference,  furnishing  in 
a  condensed  form  some  biographical  particulars  of  notable  livi?tg  men. 
The  leading  idea  has  been  to  give  ojily  facts,  and  those  in  the  briefest  form, 
mid  to  exclude  opinions. 

Martineau.— BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES,  1852— 1868. 
By  Harriet  Martineati.  Third  and  cheaper  Edition,  with 
New  Preface.    Crown  8vo.  6jr. 

A  Collection  of  Memoirs  under  these  several  sections: — (r)  Royal,  (2) 
Politicians,  (3)  Professional,  (4)  Scientific,  (5)  Social,  (6)  L'lterary.  These 
Memoir's  appeared  originally  in  the  columns  of  the  "  Daily  News." 

Milton.— LIFE  OF  JOHN  MILTON.  Narrated  in  connexion 
with  the  Political,  Ecclesiastical,  and  Literary  History  of  his 
Time.  By  David  Masson,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of"  R her oiic 
at  Edinburgh.  Vol.  I.  with  Portraits.  8vo.  i8>r.  Vol.  XL  in  a 
few  daySk — Vol.  III.  in  the  Press. 

It  is  intended  to  exhibit  Milton'' s  life  in  its  comiexions  with  all  the  more 
notable  phenomena  of  the  period  of  British  history  in  which  it  was  cast — 
its  state  politics,  its  ecclesiastical  variations,  its  literature  and  speculative 
thought.  Commejicing  in  1608,  the  Life  of  Milton  proceeds  through  the 
last  sixteen  years  of  the  reign  of  James  I.,  includes  the  whole  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.  and  the  subsequent  years  of  the  Commojtwealth  and  the 
Protectorate,  and  then,  passing  the  Restoration,  extends  itself  to  1674,  or 
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through  fourteen  years  of  the  new  state  of  things  under  Charles  II.  The 
first  volufue  deals  zvith  the  life  of  Milton  as  extending  from  1608  to  1640, 
which  was  the  period  of  his  education  and  oj  Jus  Diinar  poems. 

Mitford  (A,  B).— TALES   OF   OLD  JAPAN.    By  A.  B. 

MlTFOKD,  Second  Secretary  to  the  British  Legation  in  Japan. 
With  upwai'ds  of  30  Illustrations,  drawn  and  cut  on  \VooJ  by* 
Japanese  Artists.    Two  vols,  crown  8vo.  2\s. 

This  zvork  is  an  attempt  to  do  for  fapayi  what  Sir  f.  Davis,  Dr.  Dgge, 
and  J\I.  Stanislas  fulien,  have  done  for  China.  Under  the  influence  oJ 
more  enlightened  ideas  and  of  a  liberal  system  of  policy,  the  old  Japanese 
civilization  is  fast  disappearing,  and  will,  iti  a  few  years,  be  completely 
extinct.  It  was  important,  therefore,  to  preserve  as  far  as  possible  trust- 
worthy  records  of  a  state  of  society  which  although  venerable  fro??i  its  anti- 
quily,  has  for  Europea^is  the  dawn  of  novelty  ;  hence  the  series  of  narra- 
tives  and  legends  translated  by  Mr.  Mitford,  and  in  which  the  fapa^iese 
are  very  judiciously  left  to  tell  their  own  tale.  The  two  volumes  comprise 
not  only  stories  and  episodes  illustrative  of  Asiatic  superstitions,  but  also 
three  sermons.  The  preface,  appe^idices,  and  notes  explain  a  number  oJ 
local  peculiarities  ;  the  thirty-one  zuoodcuts  are  the  genuine  work  of  a  native 
artist,  who,  uncomciousiy  of  course,  has  adopted  the  process  first  introduced 
by  the  early  German  masters. 

Morley  (John). — EDMUND  BURKE,  a  Hi&torical  Study  By 
John  Morley,  B.A.  Oxon.    Crown  8vo.    yj-.  \)d. 

"  The  style  is  terse  and  incisive,  and  brilliant  with  epigram  and  point. 
It  contains  pithy  aphoristic  sentences  which  Burke  himself  would  )iot  have? 

Morison.— THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  SAINT  BERNARD, 
Abbot  of  Clairvaux.  By  James  Cotter  Morison,  M.A.  New 
Edition,  revised.    Crown  8vo.    'js.  6d. 

"  One  of  the  best  contributions  in  our  literature  towards  a  vivid,  intel- 
ligent, and  worthy  knotvledge  of  European  interests  a?id  thoughts  ajid 
feelings  during  the  t^velfth  century.  A  delightful  a7id  instructive  volume, 
and  one  of  the  best  products  of  the  mode^-n  historic  spirit.'" 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
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disowned.  But  these  are  not  its  best  features:  its  stistained  power  oj 
reasoning,  its  wide  sweep  of  observation  and  reflectio7i,  its  elevated  ethical 
and  social  tone,  stamp  it  as  a  work  of  high  excellence,  and  as  such  we 
cordially  recommend  it  to  our  readers." — Saturday  Review. 

Mullinger. — CAMBRIDGE  CHARACTERISTICS  IN  THE 
SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY.  By  J.  B.  Mullinger,  B.A. 
Crown  8vo.    4J,  dd. 

**  It  is  a  very  entertaining  and  readable  book.'''' — Saturday  Review. 

"  The  chapters  on  the  Cartesian  Philosophy  and  the  Cambridge  Platonists 
are  admirable. " — Athen^um. 

Palgrave. — history  of  normandy  and  of  Eng- 
land. By  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  Deputy  Keeper  of  Her 
Majesty's  Public  Records.  Completing  the  History  to  the  Death 
of  William  Rufus.    Four  vols,  8vo.  £\  4^. 

Vohifne  I.  General  Relations  of  Mediceval  Europe — The  Carlovingian 
Empire — The  Danish  Expeditions  in  the  Gaifh — And  the  Establishment 
of  Rollo.  Volume  II.  The  Three  Eirst  Dukes  0/  Normandy ;  Rollo, 
Guillau7ne  Longue-Epee,  and  Richard  San  -Peur — The  Carlovingian 
line  supplanted  by  the  Capets.  Volutjie  III.  Richard  Sans-Peur — 
Richard  Le-Bon — Richard  III — Robert  Le  Diablc — William  the  Con- 
queror.   Volume  IV.    William  Rufus — Accession  of  Henry  Beauclerc. 

Palgrave  (W.  G.).— a  narrative  of  a  year's 

JOURNEY  through  CENTRAL  AND  EASTERN 
ARABIA,  1862-3.  By  William  Gifford  Palgrave,  late  of 
the  Eighth  Regiment  Bombay  N.  1.  Fifth  and  cheaper  Edition. 
With  Maps,  Plans,  and  Portrait  of  Author,  engraved  on  steel  by 
Jeens.    Crown  8vo.  6^. 

"  Considering  the  extent  ot  our  previous  igiiorance,  the  amount  of  his 
achievef?ients,  and  the  importanc-.  of  his  contributions  to  our  knowledge,  zm 
cannot  say  less  of  him  than  was  once  said  of  a  far  greater  discoverer. 
Mr.  Palgrave  has  indeed  given  a  new  world  to  Europe.^'' 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
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Parkes  (Henry).— Australian  views  of  England. 

By  Henry  Parkes.    Crown  8vo.  cloth.    3^.  6d. 

"  The  following  letters  were  written  during  a  residence  ijt  England,  in 
the  years  1861  and  1862,  and  were  published  in  the  "Sydney  Morning 
Herald"  on  the  arrival  of  the  monthly  mails  ....  On  re-perusal,  these 
letters  appear  to  contain  viezvs  of  English  life  and  itnpressions  of  English 
notabilities  which,  as  the  viexvs  and  itnpressions  ot  an  Englishman  on  his 
return  to  his  iiative  country  after  an  absence  of  tiventy  years,  may  not  be 
without  interest  to  the  English  reader.  The  writer  had  opportunities  of 
mixing  zi'ith  different  classes  of  the  British  people,  and  of  hearing  opinions 
on  passing  events  from  opposite  standpoints  of  obsei-zuition.'" — Author's 
Preface. 

Prichard.— THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  INDIA.  From 
1859  to  1868.  The  First  Ten  Years  of  Administration  under  the 
Crown.  By  Iltudus  Thomas  Prichard,  Barrister-at-Law. 
Two  vols.    Demy  8vo.    With  Map.  21s. 

In  these  volmnes  the  author  has  aimed  to  supply  a  full,  impartial,  and 
independent  account  of  British  India  between  1859  a7id  1868 — which  is 
tn  majiy  respects  the  most  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  that  country 
which  the  present  century  has  seen. 

Ralegh. — the  life  of  sir  Walter  ralegh,  based 

upon  Contemporary  Documents.  By  Edward  Edwards.  To- 
gether with  Ralegh's  Letters,  now  first  collected.  With  Portrait. 
Two  vols.  8vo.  32^. 

"  Mr.  Edivards  has  certainly  written  the  Life  of  Ralegh  from  fulUr 
information  than  any  previous  biographer.  He  is  intelligent,  industrious, 
sympathetic  :  and  the  world  has  in  his  tzvo  volumes  larger  means  aforded 
it  of  knowing  Ralegh  than  it  ever  possessed  before.  The  neiu  letters  and 
the  necvly-edited  old  letters  are  i}t  themselves  a  boon."" — Pall  Mall 
Gazette. 

Robinson  (Crabb). —diary,  reminiscences,  and 

CORRESPONDENCE  OF  HENRY  CRABB  ROBINSON. 
Selected  and  Edited  by  Dr.  Sadler.  With  Portrait.  Second 
Edition.    Three  vols.  8vo.  cloth.  36^-. 
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Mr.  Crabb  Robinson^ s  Diary  extends  over  the  greater  part  of  three- 
quarter's  of  a  century.  It  contains  personal  reminiscences  of  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  characters  of  that  period,  including  Goethe,  Wieland,  De 
Quincey,  Wordstvorth  ( zuith  ttfhom  Mr.  Crabb  Robinson  was  on  terms  oj 
great  intimacy),  Madame  de  Stael,  Lafayette,  Coleridge,  Lamb,  Milman, 
&^c.  &'c. :  and  includes  a  vast  variety  of  subjects,  political^  literary,  ecclesi- 
astical, and  miscellaneous. 

Rogers  (James  E.  Thorold).— HISTORICAL  GLEAN- 
INGS :  A  Series  of  Sketches,  Montague,  Walpole,  Adam  Smith, 
Celibett.    By  Professor  Rogers.    Crown  8vo.    4^,  6d. 

Professor  Rogers's  object  in  the  following  sketches  is  to  present  a  set  of 
historical  facts,  grouped  round  a  principal  figure.  The  essays  aj-e  in  the 
form  of  lectures. 

HISTORICAL  GLEANINGS.    Second  Series.    Crown  8vo.  6^. 

A  companion  volume  to  tfie  First  Series  recently  published.  It  -contains 
papers  on  Wiklif,  Laud,  Wilkes,  Home  Tooke.  In  these  lectures  the 
author  has  aimed  to  state  the  social  facts  of  tfietifJie  in  which  tJu  individual 
whose  history  is  handled  took  part  in  public  business. 

Smith    (Professor    Goldwin).  — THREE  ENGLISH 

STATESMEN  :  PYM,  CROMWELL,  PITT.  A  Course  ot 
Lectures  on  the  Pohtical  History  of  England.  By  Goldwin 
Smith,  M.  A.    Extra  fcap.  Svo,    New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  $s. 

''A  zvork  which  ne'ther  historian  nor  politician  can  safely  afford  to 
neglect.'"— Saturday  Review. 

SYSTEMS  OF  LAND  TENURE  IN  VARIOUS  COUNTRIES. 

A  Series  .of  Essays  published  under  the  sanction  of  the  Cobden 

Club.  Demy  8vo.  Second  Edition.  12s. 
The  subjects  treated  are: — I.  Tenure  oJ  Land  in  Ireland ;  1.  Land 
Laws  pf  England ;  3.  Tenure  of  Land  in  India  ;  4.  Land  System  oj 
Belgitcm  and  Holland ;  5.  Agrarian  Legislation  of  Prussia  during  the 
Present  Century;  6.  Land  System  of  France ;  7.  Russian  Agrarian 
Legislation  of  186 1  ;  8.  Farm  Land  and  Land  Laws  of  the  Untied 
States. 
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Tacitus.— TPIE  HISTORY  OF  TACITUS,  translated  into 
English.  By  A.  J-  Church,  M.A.  and  W.  J.  Brodribp,,  M.A. 
With  a  Map  and  Notes.    8vo.     los.  6d. 

The  translators  have  endeavotired  to  adhere  as  closely  to  the  original  as 
7vas  tJio7ight  consistent  with  a  pj'oper  observance  of  English  idiom.  At 
the  same  ti?ne  it  has  been  their  aim  to  reproduce  the  precise  expressions  of 
the  a7dhor.  This  ivo7'k  is  characterised  by  the  Spectator  as  "  a  scholarly 
and faithfid  translation.'''' 

THE  AGRICOLA  AND  GERMANIA.  Translated  into  English  by 
A.  J.  Church,  M.A.  and  W.  J.  BRoimiBB,  M.A.  With  Maps 
and  Notes.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.    is.  6d. 

The  translators  have  sought  to  produce  such  a  7'ersion  as  may  satisfy 
scholar's  who  deinand  a  faithful  rejidering  of  the  origifial,  and  English 
readers  zvho  are  of  ended  by  the  baldness  and  frigidity  which  commonly 
disfigure  translations.  The  treatises  are  accompanied  by  introdtictions, 
notes,  maps,  and  a  chronological  summary.  The  Athenreum  says  of 
this  work  that  it  is  "  a  version  at  once  readable  and  exact,  which  may  be 
perused  with  pleasure  by  all,  and  consulted  with  advantage  by  the  classical 
student.'''' 

Taylor   (Rev.   Isaac). — WORDS   AND   PLACES ;  or 

Etymological  Illustrations  of  History,  Etymology,  and  Geography. 
By  the  Rev.  Isaac  Taylor.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
\is.  6d. 

"  Mr.  Taylor  has  produced  a  really  useful  book,  and  one  which  stands 
ilone  in  our  lajigtiageS' — Saturday  Review. 

Trench  (Archbishop).— GUSTAVUS  ADOLPHUS  :  Social 
Aspects  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  By  R.  Chenevix  Trench, 
D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Dublin.    Fcap.  Svo.    2s.  Gd. 

"  Clear  and  lucid  in  style,  these  lectures  will  be  a  treasure  to  ynany  to 
-whom  the  subject  is  unfa?fiiliar:'—V>\JB\.\ii  Evening  Mail. 

Trench  (Mrs.  R.).— Remains  of  the  late  Mrs.  RICHARD 
TRENCH.  Being  Selections  from  her  Journals,  Letters,  and 
other  Papers.  Edited  by  Archbishop  Trench.  New  and 
Cheaper  Issue,  vith  Portrait,  Svo.    6s.  ,  4 
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Contains  tiotices  and  anecdotes  illicstrating  the  social  life  of  the  period 
— extending  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  (1799 — 1827).  //  includes  also 
poems  and  other  miscellaneous  pieces  by  Mrs,  Trench. 

Trench  (Capt.  F.,  F.R.G.S.).— the  RUSSO-INDIAN 

QUESTION,  Historically,  Strategically,  and  Politically  con- 
sidered. By  Capt.  Trench,  F.R.G.S.  With  a  Sketch  of  Central 
Asiatic  Politics  and  Map  of  Central  Asia.    Crown  8vo.    7j-.  (yd. 

"  The  Russo-Indian,  or  Central  Asian  question  has  for  several  obvious 
reasons  been  attracting  much  public  attention  in  England,  in  Russia,  and 
also  on  the  Continent,  within  the  last  year  or  two.  .  .  .  I  have  thought 
that  the  present  volume,  giving  a  short  sketch  of  the  history  of  this  question 
from  its  earliest  origin,  and  cojidensing  jnuch  of  the  most  recent  and  inte- 
resting information  on  the  subject,  and  on  its  collateral  phases,  jnight 
perhaps  be  acceptable  to  those  who  take  an  interest  in  it.'''' — Author's 
Preface. 

Trevelyan  (G.O.,  M.P.). — CAWNPORE.    Illustrated  with 
Plan.     By  G.  O.  Trevelyan,  M.P.,  Author  of  "The  Com- 
petition Wallah."    Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  6^. 
"  In  this  book  zoe  are  not  spared  one  fact  of  the  sad  story  ;  but  our 

feelings  are  not  harrowed  by  the  recital  of  imaginary  outrages.    It  is 

good  for  us  at  home  that  we  have  one  zvho  tells  his  tale  so  ivdl  as  does 

Mr.  Trevelyan.'''' — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

THE  COMPETITION  WALLAH.    New  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6j-. 

' '  The  earlier  letters  are  especially  interesting  for  their  racy  descriptions 

of  E-m'opean  life  in  India  Those  that  follow  are  of  more  serious 

import,  seeking  to  tell  the  truth  about  the  Hindoo  character  and  English 
influences,  good  and  bad,  upon  it,  as  well  as  to  suggest  some  better  course  of 
treatment  than  tJiat  fiitfierto  adopted.^'' — Examiner. 

Vaughan  (late  Rev.  Dr.  Robert,  of  the  British 
Quarterly). — MEMOIR  OF  ROBERT  A.  VAUGHAN. 
Author  of  "Hours  with  the  Mystics."  By  Robert  Vaughan, 
D.D.    Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  ^s. 

It  deserves  a  place  on  the  same  shelf  with  Stanley'' s  ^ Life  of  Arnold,'' 
and  CarlyWs  '  Stirling.''  Dr.  VaugJian  fias  performed  his  painful  but 
not  all  unpleasing  task  with  exquisite  good  taste  and  feeling''' — NONCON- 
FORMIST. 
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Wagner. — memoir  of  the  rev.  george  wagner, 

M.A.,  late  Incumbent  of  St.  Stephen's  Church,  Brighton.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  N.  SiMPKiNSON,  M.A.  Third  and  Cheaper  Edition,  cor- 
rected and  abridged.  5^-, 

•*y^  more  edifying  biography  we  have  rarely  met  withy — Literary 
Churchman. 

Wallace.— THE  Malay  archipelago  :  the  Land  of  the 
Orang  Utan  and  the  Bird  of  Paradise.  A  Narrative  of  Travel 
v^ith  Studies  of  Man  and  Nature.  By  Alfred  Russel  Wallace. 
With  Maps  and  Illustrations.  Second  Edition.  Two  vols,  crown 
8vo.  245-. 

"y^  carefully  and  deliberately  coniposed  narrative.  .  .  .  We  advise 
oiir  readers  to  do  as  ive  have  done,  read  his  book  through.''^ — Times. 

Ward  (Professor). — the  house  of  Austria  in  the 

thirty  YEARS'  WAR.  Two  Lectures,  v/ith  Notes  and  Illus- 
trations. By  Adolphus  W.  Ward,  M.A.,  Professor  of  History 
in  Owens  College,  Manchester.    Extra  fcap.  8vo,    2s.  6d. 

"  Vejy  compact  and  instructive.'' — FORTNIGHTLY  Review. 

Warren.— AN  ESSAY  ON  GREEK  FEDERAL  COINAGE. 
By  the  Hon.  J.  Leicester  Warren,  M.A.    8vo,   2s.  6d. 

"  The  present  essay  is  an  attempt  to  illustrate  Mr.  Freeman's  Federal 
Gotiernme7it  by  evidence  dediiced  fi-orn  the  coinage  of  the  times  and  countries 
therein  treated  of — -Preface. 

Wedgwood.— JOHN  WESLEY  AND  THE  EVANGELICAL 
REACTION  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  By  Julia  Wedgwood. 
Crown  8vo.    8j-,  dd. 
This  book  is  an  attempt  to  delineate  the  influence  of  a  particidar  man 

upon  his  age. 

Wilson.— A    MEMOIR    OF    GEORGE    WILSON,    M.  D., 
F.R.S.E.,  Regius  Professor  of  Technology  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,    By  his  Sister.    New  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  ds. 
"■An  exquisite  and  touching  portrait  of  a  rare  and  beautiful  spirit.'' — 

Guardian. 
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Wilson  (Daniel,  LL.D.). — prehistoric  ANNALS 
OF  SCOTLAND.  By  Daniel  Wilson,  LL.D.,  Professor  of 
Plistory  and  English  Literature  in  University  College,  Toronto, 
New  Edition,  with  numerous  Illustiations.  Two  vols,  demy 
8vo,  36^-, 

This  elaborate  and  learned  work  is  divided  into  four  Farts.  Fart  I. 
deals  with  The  Primeval  or  Stone  Period  :  Aboriginal  7 races,  Sepulchral 
Memorials,  Dwellings,  and  Catacombs,  Temples,  Weap07is,  &^c.  dfc. ; 
Fart  II.,  The  Bronze  Period  :  The  Metallurgic  Transition,  Frimitive 
Bronze,  Fersonal  Ornamejits,  Religioji,  Arts,  and  Do?/iestic  Habits,  with 
other  topics  ;  Fart  III.,  The  Iron  Period  :  The  Introduction  of  Iron,  The 
Roman  Livasion,  Strongholds,  Qt'c.  &^c.;  Fart  IV.,  The  Christian  Period  : 
Historical  Data,  the  Norrie' s  law  Relics,  Friinitive  and  Mediceval 
Ecclesiology,  Ecclesiastical  and  Miscellaneous  Antiquities.  The  work  is 
furnished  with  an  elaborate  Index. 


PREHISTORIC  MAN.  New  Edition,  revised  and  partly  re-written, 
with  numerous  Illustrations,    One  vol.  8vo,  2\s. 

This  work,  wJiich  carries  out  the  principle  of  the  preceding  one,  but  with 
a  wider,  scope,  aims  to  view  Man,  as  far  as  possible,  unaffected  by  those 
modifying  influences  which  accompany  the  develop?nent  of  nations  and  the 
maturity  of  a  true  historic  period,  in  order  thereby  to  ascertain  the  sources 
from  whence  such  developtnent  and  maturity  proceed."  It  contains,  for 
example,  chapters  on  the  Frimeval  Transition  ;  Speech ;  Metals ;  tJie 
Mound-Builders;  Fri?nitive  Architecture ;  che  American  Type;  the  Red 
Blood  of  the  West,  ^c.  ^c. 

CHATTERTON  :  A  Biographical  Study.  By  Daniel  Wilson, 
LL.D.,  Professor  of  History  and  English  Literature  in  University 
College,  Toronto.    Crown  8vo.    6j-.  dd. 

The  Author  here  regards  Chatterton  as  a  Foet,  not  as  a  7nere  resetter 
and  defacer  of  stolen  literary  treasures. "  Revieiued  in  this  light,  he  has 
found  much  in  the  old  materials  capable  of  being  tzirjied  to  new  account  : 
and  to  these  materials  research  in  various  directions  has  enabled  htm  to 
make  some  additions. 
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Yonge  (Charlotte  M.)— a  parallel  HISTORY  of 

FRANCE  AND  ENGLAND:  consisting  of  Outlines  and  Dates. 
By  Charlotte  M..  Yonge,  Author  of  "The  Heir  of  Redclyffe," 
"  Cameos  from  English  History,"  &c.  &c.    Oblong  4to,    3j-.  6t/. 
This  tabular  history  has  been  drawn  up  to  supply  a  wa?it  felt  by  ?nany 
teachers  of  some  means  of  making  their  pupils  realize  what  events  in  the 
two  countries  were  contemporary .  A  skeleton  narrative  has  been  constructed 
of  the  chief  transactions  in  either  country,  placing  a  column  between  for 
what  affected  both  alike,  by  which  means  it  is  hoped  that  young  people  may 
be  assisted  in  grasping  the  mutual  relation  of  events. 
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Allingham. — LAURENCE  BLOOMFIELD  IN  IRELAND 
or,  the  New  Landlord.    By  William  Allingham.    New  and 
Cheaper  Issue,  with  a  Preface.    Fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  4J-.  dd. 

In  the  new  Preface,  the  state  of  Ireland,  with  special  reference  to  the 
Church  measure,  is  discussed. 

"  It  is  vital  with  the  national  character.  .  .  .  It  has  something  of  Papers 
point  and  Goldsmith's  simplicity,  touched  to  a  more  modern  issue." — 
Athen^um. 

Arnold  (Matthew). — poems.  By  Matthew  Arnold. 
Two  vols.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth.  1 2 J.  Also  sold  separately  at  6^-. 
each. 

Volume  I.  contains  Narrative  and  Elegiac  Poems ;  Volume  II.  Dra- 
matic and  Lyric  Poems.  The  two  volumes  comprehend  the  First  and 
Second  Series  of  the  Poems,  and  the  New  Poems. 

NEW  POEMS.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.    6j-.  dd. 

In  this  volume  will  be found  "  Empedocles  on  Etna  ;  "  "  Thyrsis  "  ( zvritten 
in  commemoration  op  the  late  Professor  Clough )  ;  *'  Epilogue  to  Lessings 
Laocoon ;"  llein^s  Grave;''''  Obermann  once  more?''  All  these 
poems  are  also  included  in  the  Edition  {two  vols. )  above-mentioned. 

ESSAYS  IN  CRITICISM.  New  Edition,  with  Additions.  Extra 
fcap.  8vo.  ds. 

Contents  : — Preface  ;  The  Function  of  Criticism  at  the  present  time  ; 
The  Lilcrary  Itifluence  of  Academies ;  Maurice  de  Guei'i7i ;  Eugenie 
de  Guerin  ;  Heinrich  11-  'me  ;  Pagan  and  Mediceval  Religious  Sentiment; 
Jeuberi  ;  Spincza  and  the  Bible  ;  Marcus  Aurelius. 
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ASPROMONTE,   AND  OTHER  POEMS.     Fcap.    8vo.  cloth 
extra.    4x.  dd, 

Qo^T^^T^ '.—Poems  for  Italy  ;  Dramatic  Lyrics  ;  Miscellaneous. 

Uncommon  lyrical  power  and  deep  poetic  feeling.'" — Literary 
Churchman. 

Barnes  (Rev.  W.).— poems  of  rural  life  in  com- 
mon  ENGLISH.     By  the  Rev.  W.  Barnes,   Author  of 
Poems  of  Rural  Life  in  the  Dorset  Dialect."    Fcap.  8vo.  6x. 
"  In  a  high  degree  pleasant  and  novel.     The  book  is  by  no  means  one 
which  the  lovers  of  descriptive  poetry  can  afford  to  lose.'''' — Athen^UM. 

Bell.— ROMANCES    AND    MINOR    POEMS.     By  Henry 
Glassford  Bell.    Fcap.  8vo.  6j-. 

"  Full  of  life  and  genius.'''' — Court  Circular. 

Besant.— STUDIES  IN  early  French  poetry.  By 

Walter  Besant,  M.A.    Crown.  8vo.    8j-.  6</. 

A  sort  op  impression  rests  on  most  minds  that  French  literature  begins 
with  the  siecle  de  Louis  Quatorze ;''''  any  previous  literature  being  for 
the  most  part  unknown  or  ignored.  Few  know  anything  of  the  enormous 
literary  activity  that  began  in  the  thirteenth  century,  %uas  carried  on  by 
Rulebeuf  Marie  de  France,  Gaston  de  Foix,  Thibault  de  ChampagJie^ 
and  Lorris  ;  was  fostered  by  Charles  of  Orleans,  by  Margaret  of  Valois, 
by  Francis  the  First ;  that  gave  a  crowd  of  versifiers  to  France,  enriched, 
strengthened,  developed,  and  fixed  the  French  language,  and  prepared  the 
way  for  Corneille  and  for  Racine.  The  present  work  aims  to  afford 
informatio)i  and  direction  touching  the  early  efforts  of  France  in  poetical 
literature. 

"  In  one  moderately  sized  volume  he  has  contrived  to  introduce  us  to  the 
very  best,  if  not  to  all  of  the  early  French  poets.'" — AtheN/EUM. 

Bradshaw.— AN  ATTEMPT  TO  ASCERTAIN  THE  STATE 
OF  CHAUCER'S  WORKS,  AS  THEY  WERE  LEFT  AT 
HIS  DEATH.  With  some  Notes  of  their  Subsequent  History. 
By  Henry  Bradshaw,  of  King's  College,  and  the  University 
Library,  Cambridge.  In  the  Press. 
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Brimley.— ESSAYS  BY  THE  LATE  GEORGE  BRIMLEY, 
M.A.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Clark,  M.A.  With  Portrait. 
Cheaper  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo.    3^.  ^d. 

Essays  on  literary  topics,  such  as   Ten  Jiy  sons      Toems,''  CarlyUs 
Li;e  of  Stirlijig''  ''Bleak  House,''  &^c.,  reprinted  from  Eraser,  the 
Spectator,  a7id  like  periodicals. 

Broome.— THE  STRANGER  OF  SERIPHOS.  A  Dramatic 
Poem,    By  Frederick  Napier  Broome.    Fcap.  8vo.  5^-. 

Founded  on  the  Greek  legend  of  Dana e  and  Perseus. 

"  Grace  and  beauty  of  expression  are  Mr.  Broome's  characteristics ; 
and  these  qualities  are  displayed  in  many  passages.'' — Athen^um. 

Church  (A.  J.).— HOR^  TENNYSONIAN^,  Sive  Eclog^ 
e  Tennysono  Latine  redditse.  Cura  A.  J.  Church,  A.M. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.  ds. 

Latin  versions  of  Selections  from  Ten?iyson.  Among  the  authors  are 
the  Editor,  the  late  Professor  Coningion,  Professor  Seeley^  Dr.  Hessey^ 
Mr.  Kebhd,  mid  other  gentle?nen. 

Clough  (Arthur  Hugh),— THE  POEMS  AND  PROSE 
REMAINS  OF  ARTHUR  HUGH  CLOUGH.  With  a 
Selection  from  his  Letters  and  a  Memoir.  Edited  by  his  Wife. 
With  Portrait.  Two  vols,  crown  8vo.  21s.  Or  Poems  sepa- 
rately, as  below. 

The  late  Professor  Clough  is  well  known  as  a  graceful,  tender  poet, 
and  as  the  scholarly  translator  of  Plutarch.  The  letters  possess  high 
interest,  ?iot  biographical  only,  but  literary — discussing,  as  they  do,  the 
most  important  questions  of  the  time,  always  in  a  ge7iial  spirit.  The 
'■'■Remains"  include  papers  on  "  Petrenchpient  at  Oxford;"  on  Professor 
F.  IV.  Nezvman's  book  *'  The  Soul on  Wordsworth  ;  on  the  Formation 
of  Classical  English  ;  on  some  Modern  Poems  {Matthew  Arnold  and  the 
late  Alexander  Smith),  Qfc.  &^c.. 


,,THE  POEMS  OF  ARTHUR  HUGH  CLOUGH,  sometime  Fellow 
of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.    Third  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo.  6^. 
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"  From  the  higher  mind  of  cultivated,  all-questiouing,  but  still  conser- 
vative Englajid,  in  this  our  puzzled  generation,  we  do  -not  kiiozv  of  anv 
utterance  in  literature  so  characteristic  as  the  poems  of  Arthur  Hugh 
Clough." — Fraser's  Magazine.  ,  , 

Dante. — DANTE'S  COMEDY,  THE  HELL.  Translated  by 
W.  M.  RossETTi.    Fcap.  8vo.  cloth.  5^-, 

"  The  aim  of  this  translation  of  Dajite  tnay  be  siwimed  up  ift  one  word 
— Literality.  .  .  .  To  follow  Dante  sentence  for  sentence,  line  for  line, 
word  for  word — neither  7nore  nor  less — has  been  my  strenuous  endeavour." 
— Author's  Preface. 

De  Vere. — THE  INFANT  BRIDAL,  and  other  Poems.  By 
Aubrey  Db  Vere,    Fcap.  8vo.    yj-.  6d. 
* '  Air.  De  Vere  has  taken  his  place  among  the  poets  of  the  day.  Pure 
and  tender  feeling,  and  that  polished  restraint  of  style  which  is  ccdled 
classical,  are  the  charms  of  the  volume.^'' — Spectator. 

Doyle  (Sir  F.  H.). — Works  by  Sir  Francis  Hastings  Doyle, 
Professor  of  Poetry  in  the  University  of  Oxford  : — 

THE  RETURN  OF  THE  GUARDS,  AND  OTHER  POEMS. 
Fcap.  8vo.  "js. 

"  Good  wine  needs  no  bush,  7ior  good  verse  a  preface  ;  and  Sir  Fra7icis 
Doyle'' s  verses  run  bright  and  clear,  and  stnack  of  a  classic  vintage.  .  .  . 
His  chief  characteristic,  as  it  is  his  greatest  charm,  is  the  simple  maJiliness 
which  gives  force  to  all  he  writes.  It  is  a  characteristic  in  these  days  rare 
enough. " — Examiner. 

LECTURES  ON  POETRY,  delivered  before  the  University  of 
Oxford  in  1868.    Crown  8vo.   y.  6d. 

Three  Lectures  :— (i)  Inaiigural ;  (2)  Provincial  Poetry;  (3)  Dr. 
Newman'' s    Dream  of  Gero)itius!' 

''Full  of  thoughtful  discrimination  and  fine  insight:  the  lecture  on 
'  Provi/icial  Poetry'  seems  to  us  singularly  true,  eloquent,  and  instructive^ 
— Spectator. 

Evans.  — BROTHER  FABIAN'S  MANUSCRIPT,  AND 
OTHER  POEMS.  By  Sebastian  Evans.  Fcap.  Svo.  cloth. 
ds. 
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In  this  volume  we  have  full  assurance  that  he  has  *  the  vision  and  the 
faculty  divine. .  .  .  Clever  and  full  of  kindly  humour.'" —Gi^OB^. 

Furnivall.— LE  MORTE  D' ARTHUR.  Edited  from  the  Harleian 
M.S.  2252,  in  the  British  Museum.  By  F.  J.  Furnivall.  M.A. 
With  Essay  by  the  late  Herbert  Coleridge.  Fcap.  Svo.  "js.  6d. 

Looking  to  the  interest  shown  by  so  many  thousands  in  Mr.  Tennyson^ s 
Arthurian  poems,  the  editor  and  publishers  have  thought  that  the  old 
version  would  possess  considerable  interest.  It  is  a  reprint  of  the  celebrated 
Harleian  copy  ;  and  is  accompanied  by  index  and  glossary. 

Garnett.— IDYLLS  AND  epigrams.  Chiefly  from  the  Greek 
Anthology.    By  Richard  Garnett.    Fcap.  Svo.    is.  6d. 

charming  little  book.  For  English  readers,  Mr.  Garnett' s  transla- 
lations  will  open  a  new  world  of  thought^ — WESTMINSTER  Review. 

GUESSES  AT  TRUTH.  By  Two  Brothers.  With  Vignette, 
Title,  and  Frontispiece.   New  Edition,  with  Memoir.  Fcap.  Svo.  ds. 

"  The  Jollowiitg  year  was  memorable  tor  the  commeiuement  op  the 
*  Guesses  at  Truth. '  He  and  his  Oxford  brother,  living  as  they  did  in 
constant  and  free  interchange  of  thought  on  questions  of  philosophy  and 
literature  aitd  art ;  delighting,  each  of  them,  in  the  epigram?natic  terseness 
which  is  the  charm  of  the  '  Pensees '  of  Pascal,  and  the  '  Caracteres '  of  La 
Bruyere — agreed  to  utter  themselves  in  this  form,  and  the  book  appeared, 
anonymously,  in  two  volumes,  in  1827." — Memoir. 

Hamerton. — a  PAINTER'S  CAMP.  By  Philip  Gilbert 
Hamerton.    Second  Edition,  revised.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  6>r. 

Book  I.  In  England;  Book  II.  In  Scotland;  Book  III.  In  France. 
This  is  the  story  of  an  Artists  encampments  and  adventtires.  The 
headings  of  a  feiu  chapters  may  serve  to  convey  a  notion  of  the  character 
of  the  book :  A  Walk  on  the  Lancashire  Moors ;  tht  Author  his  own 
Housekeeper  and  Cook;  Tents  and  Boats  for  the  Highlands  ;  The  Author 
encamps  on  an  uninhabited  Island ;  A  Lake  Voyage;  A  Gipsy  Jouriiey 
to  Glen  Coe ;  Concerning  Moonlight  and  Old  Cccstles ;  A  little  French 
City  ;  A  Farm  in  the  Autmiois,  dfc.  dfc. 
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' '  His  pages  sparkle  zvith  many  turns  of  expression,  not  a  fezv  well-told 
anecdotes,  and  ma7iy  observations  which  are  the  fruit  of  attentive  study  and 
wise  reflection  on  the  complicated  phenomena  of  hufnan  life,  as  well  as  of 
unconscious  tiatureP — Westminster  Review. 

ETCHING  AND  ETCHERS.  A  Treatise  Critical  and  Practical. 
By  P.  G.  Hamerton.  With  Original  Plates  by  Rembrandt, 
Callot,  Dujardin,  Paul  Potter,  &c.  Royal  8vo.  Half 
morocco.    3IJ.  dd. 

It  is  a  work  of  which  author,  printer,  and  puhlisher  may  alike  feel 
p7'oud.  It  is  a  work,  too,  of  which  none  but  a  genuine  artist  could  bv 
possibility  have  been  the  author r — SATURDAY  Review. 

Herschel. — the  ILIAD  of  homer.  Translated  into  English 
Hexameters.    By  Sir  John  Herschel,  Bart.    8vo.  \%s. 

A  version  of  the  Iliad  in  English  Hexameters.  The  question  of  Homeric 
translation  is  fully  discussed  in  the  Preface. 

It  is  admirable,  not  only  for  7)iany  intrinsic  merits,  but  as  a  great 
man' s  tribute  to  Genius.'" — Illustrated  London  News. 

HIATUS  :  the  Void  in  Modern  Education.  Its  Cause  and  Antidote. 
By  OuTis.    8vo.    Zs.  6d. 

The  main  object  of  this  Essay  is  to  point  out  how  the  emotional  element 
which  underlies  the  Fine  Arts  is  disregarded  and  undeveloped  at  this  time 
so  far  as  {despite  a  pj-etence  at  filling  it  up)  to  constitute  an  Educational 
Hiatus. 

Huxley  (Professor).— LAY   sermons,  addresses, 

AND  REVIEWS.  By  T.  H.  Huxley,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 
Second  and  Cheaper  Edition,  crown  Svo.  'js.  6d. 

Fourteen  discourses  on  the  following  subjects  :-~0n  the  Advisablcness  of 
Improving  Natural  Knowledge  Emancipation — Black  and  White ;  A 
Liberal  Education,  ana  where  10  find  it ;  Scientific  Education;  on  the 
Educational  Value  oj  the  Natural  History  Sciences ;  on  the  Study  of 
Zoology;  on  the  Physical  Basis  of  Life ;  the  Scientific  Aspects  of  Posi- 
tivism ;  on  a  Piece  oj  Chalk;  Geological  Contemporaneity  and  Persistent 
Types  of  Life  ;  Geological  Reform  ;  the  Origin  of  Species;  Criticisms  on 
the  "  Origin  of  Species  ;"  on  Descartes'  Discourse  touching  the  Method 
of  using  one's  Reason  rightly  and  of  seeking  Scientific  Truth.'" 
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ESSAYS  SELECTED  FROM  LAY  SERMONS,  ADDRESSES, 
AND  REVIEWS.    Crown  8vo.    Cloth.  2s. 

Whilst  puhiishing  a  second  edition  of  his  Lay  Sermons,  Addresses,  and 
Reviews,  Professor  Huxley  has,  at  the  suggestion  of  many  friends,  issued 
tn  a  cheap  and  popidar  form  the  selection  we  are  no7v  noticing.  It  includes 
the  following  essays : — ( i )  On  the  Advisableness  of  hnproving  Natural 
Knowledge.  {2)  A  Liberal  Education,  and  where  to  fnd  it.  (3)  Scientific 
Education,  notes  of  an  after-dinner  speech.  (4)  On  the  Physical  Basis  of 
Life.  (5)  The  Scientific  Aspects  of  Positivism.  (6)  Oji  Descartes''  ^^Dis- 
fourse  touching  the  Method  of  using  one's  Reason  Rightly  and  of  seeking 
Scientific  Truth.'" 

Kennedy.  — LEGENDARY  FICTIONS  OF  THE  IRISH 
CELTS.  Colkcted  and  Narrated  by  Patrick  Kennedy.  Crown 
8vo.    With  Two  Illustrations.    'Js.  6d. 

.'A  very  admirable  popular  selection  of  the  Irish  fairy  stories  and  legends, 
in  which  those  who  are  familiar  with  Mr.  Croker^s,  and  other  selections 
of  the  same  kind,  will  find  much  that  is  fresh,  and  full  of  the  peculiar 
vivacity  afid  humour,  and  sometimes  even  of  the  ideal  beautv,  of  the  true 
Celtic  Legend^ — Spectator. 

Kingsley  (Canon). — See  also  "Historic  Section,"  "Works 
OF  Fiction,"  and  "Philosophy;"  also  "Juvenile  Books," 
and'-'  Theology." 

THE  SAINTS'  TRAGEDY  :  or,  The  True  Story  of  Elizabeth  of 
Hungary.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley.  With  a  Preface  by 
the  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice.    Third  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo.  ^s. 

ANDROMEDA,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.  Third  Edition.  Fcap. 
8vo.  5^. 

PHAETHON ;  or,  Loose  Thoughts  for  Loose  Thinkers.  Third 
Edition.    Crown  Svo.  2s. 

Lowell  (Professor).— AMONG  MY  BOOKS.  Six  Essays. 
By  James  Russell  Lowell,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Belles  Lettres 
in  Harvar  College.     Crown  Svo.    7^.  dd. 
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Six  Essays :  Dryden  ;  Witchcraft;  Shakespeare  Oft-ce  More ;  New 
England  Tzvo  Centuries  ago;  Lessing ;  Rousseau  and  the  Senti- 
mentalists. 

UNDER  THE  WILLOWS,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.  By  James 
Russell  Lowell.    Fcap.  8vo.  ds. 

"  Under  the  Willows  is  one  oj  the  most  admirable  bits  of  idyllic  work, 
short  as  it  is,  or  perhaps  because  it  is  short,  that  have  been  done  in  our  gejte- 
rationr — SATURDAY  Review. 

Masson  (Professor).— ESSAYS,  BIOGRAPHICAL  AND 

CRITICAL.  Chiefly  on  the  British  Poets.  By  David  Masson, 
LL.D.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
8vo.     \2s.  6d. 

Distinguished  by  a  remarkable  power  of  analysis,  a  clear  statemeiit 
of  the  actual  pacts  oil  which  spectdation  is  based,  and  an  app7'opriate 
beauty  of  lajiguage.  These  essays  should  be  popular  with  serious  ;;z<f«." — 
Athen/eum. 

BRITISH  NOVELISTS  AND  THEIR  STYLES.  Being  a  Critical 
Sketch  of  the  History  of  British  Prose  F'iction.   Crown  8vo.   7j-.  (>d. 

**  Valuable  for  its  lucid  analysis  of  fundamental  principles,  its  b^-eadtJi 
of  vinv,  and  sustaiited  anijnation  of  style.^' — Spectator. 

MRS.  JERNINGHAM'S  JOURNAL.  Second  Edition.  Extra  fcap. 
8vo.  3 J.  6d.  A  Poem  of  the  boudoir  or  domestic  class,  purporting 
to  be  the  journal  of  a  newly-married  lady. 

' '  One  quality  in  the  piece,  sufficiejit  of  itself  to  claim  a  moment's  alien- 
tio7t,  is  that  it  is  unique — original,  indeed,  is  not  too  strong  a  word — in 
the  manner  of  its  conception  and  execution.'''' — Pall  Malt>  Gazette. 

Mistral  (F.). — MIRELLE:  a  Pastoral  Epic  of  Provence.  Trans- 
lated by  H.  Crichton.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  (is. 

**  This  is  a  capital  translation  of  the  elegant  and  richly -coloured  pastoral 
epic  poem  of  M.  Mistral  which,  in  1859,  he  dedicated  in  enthtisiastic 

terms  to   Lamartine.  It  would  be  hard  to  oz'erpraise  the 

siveetness  and  pleasing  freshness  of  this  charming  ^/V."— Athen/EUM. 
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Myers  (Ernest).— the  PURITANS.  By  Ernest  Myers. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth.    2s.  6d. 

*'  It  is  not  too  much  to  call  it  a  really  grand  poem,  stately  and  dignified, 
and  showing  not  only  a  high  poetic  mind,  but  also  great  power  over  poetic 
expression. — Literary  Churchman. 

Myers  (F.  W.  H.). — Poems.  By  F.  W.  H.  Myers.  Extra 
fcap.  8vo.  4J-.  6^.  Containing  "ST.  PAUL,"  ''St.  JOHN,"  and 
other  Poems. 

' '  St.  Paul  stands  without  a  rival  as  the  noblest  religious  poem  which 
has  beejt  written  in  an  age  which  beyond  any  other  has  been  prolific  in  this 
class  of  poetry.  The  sublimest  conceptions  are  expressed  in  language  which 
for  richness,  taste,  and  purity,  we  have  never  seen  excelled.^'' — ^JOHN  Bull. 

Nettleship.  —  essays  ON  ROBERT  BROWNING'S 
POETRY.    By  John  T.  Nettleship.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.    6s.  M. 

Noel. — BEATRICE,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.     By  the  Hon. 
RoDEN  Noel.    Fcap.  Svo.  (}s. 
"Beatrice  is  m  many  respects  a  noble  poem;  it  displays  a  splendour 
ofi  landscape  painting,  a  strong  definite  precision  oj  highly-coloured  descrip- 
tion, which  has  not  often  been  surpassed.'*'' — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Norton. — the  lady  of  la  GARAYE.  By  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Norton.  With  Vignette  and  Frontispiece.  Sixth  Edition. 
Fcap.  Svo.    ifS.  6d. 

"  There  is  no  lack  of  vigour,  no  faltering  of  power,  plenty  of  passion, 
much  bright  description,  much  musical  verse.  .  .  .  Ftdl  of  thoughts  well- 
expressed,  and  may  be  classed  among  her  best  works.'''' — Times. 

Orwell.— THE  BISHOP'S   WALK  AND  THE  BISHOP'S 
TIMES.    Poems  on  the  days  of  Archbishop  Leigh  ton  and  the 
Scottish  Covenant.    By  Orwell.    Fcap.  Svo.  5^. 
*'  Pure  taste  and  faultless  precision  of  language,  the  fruits  of  deep  thought, 

insight  into  human  nature,  and  lively  sy?npathy.^' — Nonconformist. 

Palgrave  (Francis  T.). — ESSAYS  ON  ART.  By  Francis 
Turner  Palgrave,  M.A,,  late  Fellow  of  Exeter  College, 
Oxford.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  6s. 

Mulready — Dyce — Holman  Hunt — Herbert — Poetry,  Prose,  and  Sen- 
sationalism in  Art — Sculpture  in  England — The  Albert  Cross,  ^c. 
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SHAKESPEARE'S  SONNETS  AND  SONGS.    Edited  by  F.  T. 
Palgrave.   Gem  Edition.    With  Vignette  Title  by  Jeens.   3^.  6^/. 

''For  minute  elegance  no  volume  could  possibly  excel  the  'Gem 
Edition' " — SCOTSMAN. 

ORIGINAL  HYMNS.    By  F.  T.  Palgrave.    Third  Edition,  en- 
larged, i8mo.    I  J,  6(/. 

LYRICAL  POEMS.    By  F.  T.  Palgrave.  ^Nearly  ready. 

Patmore. — Works  by  Coventry  Patmore  :— 

THE  ANGEL  IN  THE  HOUSE. 

Book  I.  The  Betrothal ;  Book  II.  The  Espousals ;  Book  III, 
Faithful  for  Ever.  With  Tamerton  Church  Tower.  Two  vols.  Fcap. 
%vo.  \2s. 

A  Ne^v  and  Cheap  Edition  in  one  vol.  i  %mo. ,  beautifully  printed 
on  toned  paper,  price  2s.  6d. 

THE  VICTORIES  OF  LOVE.    Fcap.  8vo.    4s.  6d 

The  intrinsic  merit  of  his  poem  will  secure  it  a  permanent  place  in 
literature.  .  .  .  Mr.  Patmore  has  fully  earned  a  place  in  the  catalogue 
of  poets  by  the  fi^iished  idealization  of  domestic  life?'' — Saturday 
Review. 

Pember  (E.  H.).— THE    TRAGEDY    OF    LESBOS.  A 
Dramatic  Poem.    By  E.  H  Pember.    Fcap.  8vo.    4J-.  (3d. 
Founded  upon  the  story  of  Sappho. 

Richardson. — the  ILIAD  OF  THE  EAST.    A  Selection 
of  Legends  drawn  from  Valmiki's  Sanskrit  Poem  "TheRam- 
ayana."    By  Frederika  RICHARDSON.    Crown  8vo.    ']s.  (3d. 
"A  charming  volume  which  at  once  enmeshes  the  reader  in  its  snares.^' 

— Athen.^;um. 

Rhcades  (James). — POEMS.    By  James   Rhoades.  Fcap. 
8vo.    4^".  (>d. 

Poems  and  Sonnets.  Contents  : — Ode  to  Harmony  ;  To  the  Spirit 
of  Unrest;  Ode  to  Winter ;  The  Tunnel ;  To  the  Spirit  of  Beauty ; 
Song  of  a  Leaf;  By  the  Rotha  ;  An  Old  Orchard;  Love  and  Rest ;  The 
Flowers  Surprised ;  On  the  Death  of  Artemus  Ward;  The  Two  Paths  ; 
The  Ballad  of  Little  Maisie  ;  Sonnets. 

c 
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Rossetti. — Works  by  Christina  Rossetti  : — 

GOBLIN  MARKET,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.  With  two  Designs 
by  D.  G.  Rossetti.    Second  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo.  5j-. 

'•'■She  handles  her  little  marvel  zvitk  that  rare  poetic  discrimination  which 
neither  exhausts  it  of  its  simple  wonders  by  pushing  symbolis77i  too  far,  nor 
keeps  those  zvonders  in  the  merely  fabulous  and  capricious  stage.  In  fact 
she  has  produced  a  true  children's  poem,  which  is  far  more  delightful  to 
the  viature  than  to  children,  though  it  would  be  delightful  to  all.'''' — 
Spectator. 

THE  PRINCE'S  PROGRESS,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.  With 
two  Designs  by  D.  G.  Rossetti.    Fcap.  8vo.  ds. 

Miss  Rossetti'' s poems  are  of  the  kind  ivhich  recalls  Shelley'' s  definition 
of  Poetry  as  the  record  of  the  best  and  happiest  moments  of  the  best  and 
happiest  minds.  .  .  .  They  are  like  the  piping  of  a  bird  on  the  spray  in 
the  sunshine,  or  the  quaitit  singing  with  which  a  child  aynuses  itself  when 
it  forgets  that  anybody  is  listming.^'' — Saturday  Review. 

Rossetti  (W.  M.),— DANTE'S  HELL.    ^^'^  "Dante." 

FINE  ART,  chiefly  Contemporary.  By  William  M.  Rossetti. 
Crown  8vo.    los.  6d. 

This  volume  consists  of  Criticisjn  on  Contemporary  Art,  reprinted 
from  Eraser,  The  Saturday  Review,  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  and  other 
publications. 

Roby.— STORY  OF  A  HOUSEHOLD,  AND  OTHER  POEMS. 
By  Mary  K.  Roby.    Fcap.  Svo.  ^s. 

Seeley  (Professor).  —  LECTURES  AND  ESSAYS.  By 
J.  R.  Seeley,  M.  A.  Professor  of  Modem  History  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge.    Svo.    los.  6d. 

Contents  : — Roman  Imperialism:  i.  The  Great  Roman  Revolution ; 
2.  The  Proximate  cause  of  the  Tall  of  the  Roman  Empire ;  t^.  The  Later 
Empire.— Milton' s  Political  Opittions  —  Milton's  Poetry — Elementary 
Principles  in  Art — Liberal  Education  in  Universities— English  in 
Schools— The  Church  as  a  Teacher  of  Morality— The  Teaching  of 
Politics:  an  Inaugural  Lecture  delivered  at  Cambridge. 
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Shairp  (Principal).— KILMAHOE,  a  Highland  Pastoral,  with 
other  Poems.    By  John  Campbell  Shairp.    Fcap.  8vo.  5j-. 

Kilmahoe  is  a  Highland  Pastoral^  redo! e tit  of  the  warm  soft  air  oj 
the  Western  Lochs  and  Moors,  sketched  out  with  remarkable  grace  and 
picturesqueness.'" — Saturday  Review. 

Smith. — Works  by  Alexander  Smith  : — 

A  LIFE  DRAMA,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.  Fcap.  8vo.  2s.  6d 
CITY  POEMS.    Fcap.  8vo.  5^. 

EDWIN  OF  DEIRA.    Second  Edition.    Fcap.  Svo.  5^-. 

"A  poem  which  is  marked  by  the  strength,  sustained  s^ueetness,  and 
compact  texture  of  real  life  " — North  British  Review. 

Smith. — POEMS.  By  Catherine  Barnard  Smifh.  Fcap. 
Svo.  ^s. 

"  Wealthy  in  feeli?ig,  meaning,  finish,  and  grace  ;  not  xvithout  passion, 
which  is  suppressed,  but  the  keener  for  that.'' — AtheN/EUM. 

Smith  (Rev.  Walter). — hymns  OF  CHRIST  and  the 

CHRISTIAN  LIFE.  By  the  Rev.  Walter  C.  Smith,  M.A. 
Fcap.  Svo.  6j-. 

*'  These  are  among  the  s^ueetest  sacred  poems  we  have  read  for  a  lom^ 
time.  With  no  profuse  imagery,  expressing  a  range  of  feeling  and 
expression  by  no  means  unco?nmon,  they  are  true  and  elroated,  and  their 
pathos  is  profound  and  simpler — Nonconformist. 

Stratford  de  Redcliffe  (Viscount). — shadows  OF 
THE  PAST,  in  Verse.  By  Viscount  Stratford  de  Red- 
cliffe.   Crown  Svo.    \os.  6d. 

"  The  vigorous  words  of  one  ivho  has  acted  vigorously.  They  combine 
the  fervour  of  pcliticians  and  poet.'' — Guardian. 
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Trench. — Works  by  R.  Chenevix  Trench,  D.D.,  Archbishop 
of  Dublin.   See  also  Sections  "  Philosophy,"  "Theology,"  &c. 

POEMS,    Collected  and  arranged  anew.    Fcap.  8vo.    7^-.  6d. 

ELEGIAC  POEMS.    Third  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo.    is.  6d. 

CALDERON'S  LIFE'S  A  DREAM  :  The  Great  Theatre  of  the 
World.    With  an  Essay  on  his  Life  and  Genius.     Fcap.  8vo. 

HOUSEHOLD  BOOK  OF  ENGLISH  POETRY.  Selected  and 
arranged,  with  Notes,  by  R.  C.  Trench,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of 
Dublin.    Second  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.    5j-.  6d. 

This  vobujie  is  called  a  ' '  HouseJiold  Book, "  by  this  name  implying  that 
it  is  a  hook  for  all — that  there  is  nothing  i^i  it  to  prevent  it  from  being 
confidently  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  member  of  the  household.  Speci- 
mens of  all  classes  of  -poetry  are  given,  including  selections  from  living 
authors.  The  Editor  has  aimed  to  produce  a  book  ' '  which  the  emigrant, 
finding  room  for  little  not  absolutely  necessary,  might  yec  fina  roojn  for 
in  his  trunk,  and  the  traveller  in  his  knapsack,  and  that  on  some  narrow 
shelves  where  there  are  few  books  this  might  be  one." 

"  The  Archbishop  has  conferred  in  this  delightful  vohime  a7i  important 
gift  on  the  whole  English-speaking  population  of  the  world." — Pall 
Mall  Gazette. 

SACRED  LATIN  POETRY,  Chiefly  Lyrical.  Selected  and  arranged 
for  Use.  Second  Edition,  Corrected  and  Improved.  Fcap.  Svo. 
']s. 

' '  The  aim  of  the  present  volume  is  to  ofer  to  me^nbers  of  our  English 
Church  a  collection  of  the  best  sacred  Latin  poetry,  stick  as  thev  shall  be 
able  entirely  and  heartily  to  accept  and  approve — a  collection,  that  ts,'iit  which 
they  shall  not  be  everviore  liable  to  be  offended,  and  to  have  the  current  of 
their  sympathies  checked,  by  coming  upon  that  which,  however  beautiful  as 
poetry,  out  of  hii^her  respects  they  must  reject  and condejnn — in  which,  too, 
they  shall  not  -fear  that  snares  are  being  laid  for  them,  to  entangle  them 
unatoares  in  admiration  for  aught  which  is  inconsistent  with  their  faith 
and  fealty  to  their  own  spiritual  fnotker."—'PR'KFAC'K. 

Turner. — SONNETS.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Tennyson 
Turner.  Dedicated  to  his  brother,  the  Poet  Laureate.  Fcap. 
Svo.    4^.  6d. 
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The  Sonnets  are  dedicated  to  Mr.  Tennyson  by  his  brother,  and  have, 
independently  of  their  merits,  an  interest  qf  association.  They  both  love  to 
write  in  simple  expressive  Saxon;  both  love  to  touch  their  imagery  in 
epithets  rather  than  in  formal  similes ;  both  have  a  delicate  perception 
of  rhythmical  movement,  and  thus  Mr.  Turner  has  occasional  lilies  which, 
for  phrase  and  music,  might  be  ascribed  to  his  brother.  ,  .  He  knows  the 
haunts  of  the  wild  rose,  the  shady  nooks  where  light  quivers  throtcgh  the 
leaves,  the  rurcdities,  in  short,  of  the  land  of  imagination.^'' — AtheN/EUM. 

SMALL  TABLEAUX.    Fcap.  8vo.    4?.  6^/. 

"  These  brief  poems  have  not  only  a  peculiar  kind  of  interest  for  the 
student  oj  English  poetry,  but  are  intrinsically  delightful,  and  zvill  reward 
a  carefid  and  frequent  perusal.  Full  of  naivete,  piety,  love,  and  knowledge 
of  natural  objects,  and  each  expressing  a  single  and  generally  a  simple 
subject  by  means  of  minute  atid  original  pictorial  touches,  these  sonnets 
have  a  place  of  their  own.'' — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Vittoria  Colonna.  — LIFE  AND  POEMS.  By  Mrs.  Henry 
ROSCOE.  Crown  Svo.  <)s. 
The  life  of  Vittoria  Colonna,  the  celebrated  Marchesa  di  Pescara,  has 
received  but  cursory  notice  from  any  English  writer,  though  in  every 
history  of  Italy  her  name  is  jnentioned  with  great  honour  among  the  poets 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  "In  three  hundred  and  fifty  years,''  says  her 
biographer,  Visconti,  ''there  has  been  no  other  Italian  lady  who  can  be 
compartd  to  her." 

'■'■It  is  written  -with  good  taste,  with  quick  and  intelligent  sympathy, 
occasionally  zviih  a  real  freshness  and  cJiarm  of  style." — Pall  MalL 
Gazette. 

Webster. — Works  by  Augusta  Webster 

"//  Mrs.  Webster  only  remains  true  to  herself,  she  will  assuredly 
take  a  higher  rank  as  a  poet  than  any  woman  has  yet  done.'' — 
Westminster  Review. 

DRAMATIC  STUDIES.    Extra  feap.  8vo.  5x. 

"A  volume  as  strongly  marked  by  perfect  taste  as  by  poetic  pmver.''— 
Nonconformist. 

PROMETHEUS  BOUND  OF  rESCHYLUS.    Literally  translated 
into  English  Verse.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.    3^.  ^d. 
"  Closeness  and  simplicity  combined  with  literal  v  .r/v'//."— Athen<^-:um. 
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Mrs.  Webster'' s  '■Dramatic  Studies''  and  '■Translation  of  Prome- 
theus '  have  won  for  her  an  hojiourable  place  among  oiir  Jemale  poets. 
She  writes  with  remarkable  "vigour  and  dramatic  realization,  and  bids  fair 
to  be  the  most  successful  claima^it  of  Mrs.  Browning' s  mantle.'''' — British 
Quarterly  Review. 

MEDEA  OF  EURIPIDES.    Literally  translated  into  English  Verse. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.    "^s.  6d. 
"  ATrs.  IVebsters  translation  surpasses  our  utmost  expectations.    It  is  a 
photograph  oj  the  original  without  any  of  that  harshness  which  so  often 
accompanies  a  photograph'' — Westminster  E.eview. 

A  WOMAN  SOLD,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.    Crown  8vo.    ^s.  ed. 

"  Mrs.  Webster  has  shown  us  that  she  is  able  to  draw  admirably  fro?n 
the  life ;  that  she  can  observe  with  subtlety,  and  render  her  obsei'vations 
with  delicacy ;  that  she  can  impersonate  complex  conceptions,  and  ventvtre 
into  which  few  living  writei^s  catt  follow  her." — Guardian. 

PORTRAITS.    Second  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.    3^.  dd. 

''■Mrs.  Webster's  poems  exhibit  simplicity  and  tenderness  .  .  .  her 
taste^is  perfect  .  .  .  This  simplicity  is  cotnbined  with  a  subtlety  of  thought, 
feeling,  and  observation  which  demand  that  attention  which  ojily  real 
lovers  of  poetry  are  apt  to  bestow.  .  .  .  If  she  only  remains  true  to  herself 
she  will  most  assuredly  take  a  higher  rank  as  a  poet  than  arty  woman  has 
yet  done.''' — WESTMINSTER  Review. 

' '  With  this  volume  before  us  it  would  be  hard  to  deny  her  the  proud 
position  of  the  first  living  English  Examiner. 

Woodward  (B.  B.,  F.S. A.).— SPECIMENS  OF  THE 

DRAWINGS  OF  TEN  MASTERS,  from  the  Royal  Collection 
at  Windsor  Castle.  With  Descriptive  Text  by  the  late  B.  B.  Wood- 
ward, B.A.,  F.S. A.,  Librarian  to  the  Queen,  and  Keeper  of 
Prints  and  Drawings.     Illustrated  by   Twenty  Autotypes  by 
Edwards  and  Kidd.    In  4to.  handsomely  bound,  price  i^s. 
This  volume  contains facsimiles  oJ  the  works  of  Michael  Ans;elo,  Perugino, 
Raphael^  Julio  Ro?nano,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Giorgione,  Paul  Veronese, 
Poussin,  Albert  Diirer,  Holbein,  executed  by  the  Autotype  {  Carbon)  process, 
which  may  be  accepted  as,  so  far,  perfect  representations  of  the  originals.  In 
most  cases  some  reduction  in  size  was  necessary,  and  then  the  dimensions 
of  the  drawing  itself  have  been  given.    Brief  biographical  memoranda  of 
the  life  of  each  master  are  inserted,  solely  to  prevent  the  need  of  reference 
to  other  works. 
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Woolner. — my  beautiful  lady.  By  Thomas  Woolnf.r. 
With  a  Vignette  by  Arthur  Hughes.  Third  Edition.  Fcap. 
8vo.  Ss. 

"  It  IS  clearly  the  product  of  no  idle  hour,  but  a  Jiighly-concc'wed  and 
faithfully-executed  task,  self-imposed,  and  prompted  by  that  inioard  yearn- 
ing to  utter  great  thoughts,  and  a  wealth  of  passionate  feeling  which  is 
poetic  genius.  No  man  can  read  this  poem  without  being  struck  by  the 
fitness  and  finish  of  the  wor/cmanship,  so  to  speak,  as  well  as  by  the  chas- 
tened and  unpretefiding  loftiness  of  thought  which  tei'Z'adcs  the  ivholer — 
Globe. 

WORDS  FROM  THE  POETS.  Selected  by  the  Editor  of  Rays  of 
Sunlight."     With  a  Vignette  and  Frontispiece.    i8mo.  limp.,  i.r. 

Wyatt  (Sir  M.  Digby).— FINE  ART  :  a  Sketch  of  its 
Histor)^,  Theory,  Practice,  and  application  to  Industry,  A  Course 
of  Lectures  delivered  before  the  University  of  Cambridge.  By 
Sir  M.  DiGBY  Wyatt,  M.  A.  Slade  Professor  of  Fine  Art. 
8vo.    IOJ-.  6d. 
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Beaiiiifiilly  printed  on  toned  paper  and  bound  in  cloth  elegant,  price 
45-.  6(/.  each.  In  plain  cloth,  y.  6d.  Also  kept  in  various  styles  of 
Morocco  and  Calf  bindings. 


THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  says— "  The  Globe  Editions 
are'  admirable  for  their  scholarly  editing,  their  typographical 
excellence,  their  compendious  form,  and  their  cheapness." 

Under  the  title  GLOBE  EDITIONS,  the  PubHshers  are 
issuing  a  uniform  Series  ot  Standard  EngUsh  Authors, 
carefully  edited,  clearly  and  elegantly  printed  on  toned 
paper,  strongly  bound,  and  at  a  small  cost.  The  names  of 
the  Editors  whom  they  have  been  fortunate  enough  to 
secure  constitute  an  indisputable  guarantee  as  to  the 
character  of  the  Series.  The  greatest  care  has  been  taken 
to  ensure  accuracy  of  text ;  adequate  notes,  elucidating 
historical,  literary,  and  philological  points,  have  been  sup- 
plied ;  and,  to  the  older  Authors,  glossaries  are  appended. 
The  series  is  especially  adapted  to  Students  of  our  national 
Literature  ;  while  the  small  price  places  good  editions  of 
certain  books,  hitherto  popularly  inaccessible,  within  the 
reach  of  all.  The  Saturday  Reviezv  says :  "  The  Globe 
Editions  of  our  English  Poets  are  admirable  for  their 
scholarly  editing,  their  typographical  excellence,  their  com- 
pendious form,  and  their  cheapness." 
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Shakespeare. — THE  COMPLETE  WORKS  OF  WILLIAM 
SHAKESPEARE.  Edited  by  W.  G.  Clark  and  W.  Aldis 
Wright. 

marvel  of  beauty ,  cheapness,  and  coinpactness.  The  whole  works — 
plays,  poems,  and  sonnets — are  contained  in  one  s?nall  volume :  yet  the 
page  is  perfectly  clear  and  readable.  .  .  .  For  the  busy  inan,  above  all 
for  the  zuorking  studejit,  the  Globe  Edition  is  the  best  of  all  existing 
Shakespeare  books.'''' — ATliEN/T.iJM. 

Morte  D'Arthur,— SIR  THOMAS  MALORY'S  BOOK  OF 
KING  ARTHUR  AND  OF  HIS  NOBLE  KNIGHTS  OF 
TliE  ROUND  TABLE.  The  Edition  of  Caxton,  revised  for 
Modern  Use.  With  an  Introduction  by  SiR  Edward  Strachey, 
Bart. 

"  is  with  the  most  perfect  confidence  that  we  recommend  this  edition  of 
the  old  rofuance  to  every  class  of  readers." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Scott. — THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  SIR  WALTER 
SCOTT.  With  Biographical  Essay  by  F.  T.  Palgrave. 
New  Edition. 

As  a  popular  edition  it  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  Thetvantoj 
such  an  one  has  long  been  felt,  combining  real  excellence  with  cheapness.'" 
— Spectator. 

Burns. — THE  POETICAL  WORKS  AND  LETTERS  OF 
ROBERT  BURNS.  Edited,  with  Life,  by  Alexander  Smith. 
New  Edition. 

"  The  zvorks  of  the  bard  have  nei'cr  been  ofiered  in  such  a  complete  for?n 
in  a  sijigle  volume'^ — Glasgow  Daily  Herald, 
'^Admirable  in  all  respects''' — Spectator. 

Robinson  Crusoe.— THE  ADVENTURES  OF  ROBINSON 

CRUSOE.  By  Defoe.  Edited,  from  the  Original  Edition,  by 
J.  W.  Clark,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
With  Introduction  by  Henry  Kingsley. 

The  Globe  Edition  of  Rolnnson  Crusoe  is  a  book  to  have  and  to  keep. 
It  is  printed  after  the  original  editions,  with  the  quaint  old  spelling,  and 
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is  published  in  admirable  style  as  regards  type,  paper,  aitd  biiidijig.  A 
well-writtett  and  genial  biographical  introduction,  by  Mr.  Henry  Kingsley, 
is  likewise  an  attractive  feature  of  this  edition.''^ — Morning  Star. 

Goldsmith. — GOLDSMITH'S  MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS. 
With   Biographical  Essay  by  Professor  Masson. 

This  edition  includes  the  whole  of  Goldsmith^ s  Miscellaneous  Works — 
the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  Plays,  Poems,  d^^c.  Of  the  memoir  the  Scotsman 
n&wspaper  writes:  '■'■Such  an  admirable  compendium  of  the  facts  of 
GoldsmitJC s  life,  and  so  careful  and  minute  a  deli?zeation  of  the  mixed 
traits  of  his  pectiliar  character,  as  to  be  a  very  model  of  a  literary 
biography. " 

Pope.— THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  ALEXANDER  POPE. 
Edited,  with  Memoir  and  Notes,  by  Professor  Ward. 

"  The  book  is  handsome  and  handy.  .  .  .  The  notes  are  many,  and 
the  matter  of  them  is  rich  in  interest.^'' — ATHENi^;UM. 

Spenser.  —  the  COMPLETE  WORKS  OF  EDMUND 
SPENSER.  Edited  from  the  Original  Editions  and  Manuscripts, 
by  R.  Morris,  Member  of  the  Council  of  the  Philological  Society. 
With  a  Memoir  by  J.  W.  Hales,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Chi-ist's 
College,  Cambridge,  Member  of  the  Council  of  the  Philological 
Society. 

"  A  complete  and  clearly  printed  edition  of  the  whole  works  of  Spenser, 
carefully  collatea  with  the  originals,  with  copious  glossary,  worthy — and 
higher  praise  ii  needs  not — of  the  beautiful  Globe  Series.  The  work  is 
edited  with  all  the  care  so  noble  a  poet  deserves.^'' — Daily  News. 

Dryden.— THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  JOHN  DRYDEN. 
Edited,  with  a  Revised  Text,  Memoir,  and  Notes,  by  W.  D. 
Christie, 

"  The  work  of  the  Editor  has  betn  done  with  much  fulness,  care,  and 
htowledge  ;  a  well-written  and  exhaustive  memoir  is  prefixed,  and  the  notes 
and  text  together  have  been  so  well  treated  as  to  make  the  volume  a  fitting 
companion  for  those  which  have  preceded  it — which  is  saying  not  a 

little,'"— Dkiwi  Telegraph. 
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Cowper.— THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  WILLIAM  COW- 
PER.  Edited,  with  Biographical  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  W. 
Benham. 

"yj/r.  Benham^ s  edition  of  Cozuper  is  one  of  permanent  value.  The 
biographical  introduction  is  excelle?zt,  full  of  informationy  siitgularly 
neat  and  readable^  and  modest — too  modesty  indeed — in  its  comnie7its. 
The  notes  seem  concise  and  accurate,  and  the  editor  has  been  able  to 
discover  ajid  introduce  some  hithtrto  imprinted  matter.'''' — Saturday 
Review. 

Virgil.— THE  WORKS  OF  VIRGIL  RENDERED  INTO 
ENGLISH  PROSE,  with  Introductions,  Running  Analysis,  and 
an  Index,  by  James  Lonsdale,  M.A.,  and  Samuel  Lee,  M.A. 
Globe  8vo. 

The  preface  of  this  nroj  volume  informs  7is  that  '■''the  origi?tal  has  been 
faithfully  rendered,  and  paraphrase  altogether  avoided.  At  the  same  time, 
the  translators  have  endeavoured  to  adapt  the  book  to  the  use  of  the  English 
readei".  Some  atfiou7it  of  rhythm  in  the  structure  of  the  sentence  lias  been 
generally  maintained ;  and,  when  in  the  Latin  the  sound  of  the  words  is 
an  echo  to  the  se?ise  [as  so  frequently  happens  in  Virgil),  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  produce  the  same  result  in  English.'''' 

The  general  introduction  gives  us  whatever  is  knoivn  of  the  poet's  life, 
an  estimate  of  his  genius,  an  account  of  the  principal  editions  and  trans- 
lations of  his  works,  and  a  brief  view  of  the  influence  he  has  had  on 
modern  poets  ;  special  introductory  essays  are  prefixed  to  the  Eclogues, 
Georgics,  and  ^Eneid.  The  text  is  divided  into  sections,  each  of  which  is 
headed  by  a  concise  analysis  of  the  subject ;  the  index  contains  references  to 
all  the  characters  and  events  of  any  importance. 

* ^  Other  Standard  Works  are  in  the  Press. 

The  Volumes  of  this  Series  may  be  had  in  a  variety  of  moroceo 
and  calf  bindings  at  very  moderate  prices. 
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GOLDEN  TREASURY  SERIES. 

Uniformly  printed  in  i8mo.,  with  Vignette  Titles  by  Sir 
Noel  Paton,  T.  Woolner,  W.  Holman  Hunt,  J.  E. 
MiLLAis,  Arthur  Hughes,  &c.  Engraved  on  Steel  by 
Jeens.  Bound  in  extra  cloth,  4s.  6d.  each  volume.  Also 
kept  in  morocco  and  calf  bindings. 

''''Messrs.  Maaiiillan  have,  in  their  Golden  Treasury  Series  especially, 
provided  editions  of  standard  works,  vohunes  of  selected  poetry,  and 
original  compositions,  which  entitle  this  series  to  be  called  classical. 
Nothing  can  be  better  than  the  literary  execution,  nothing  more  elegant 
than  the  material  worhnanship''' — BRITISH  QUARTERLY  Review. 

THE  GOLDEN  TREASURY  OF  THE  BEST  SONGS  AND 
LYRICAL  POEMS  IN  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 
Selected  and  arranged,  with  Notes,  by  Francis  Turner 
Palgrave. 

"  This  delightful  little  vohwie,  the  Golden  Treasury,  which  contains 
many  of  the  best  original  lyrical  pieces  and  songs  in  our  lajigtiage,  gT-ouped 
with  care  and  skill,  so  as  to  illustrate  each  othei'  like  the  pictures  in  a 
well-arranged galle}y.''—QiiA^T-&KLY  Review. 

THE  CHILDREN'S  GARLAND  FROM  THE  BEST  POETS 
Selected  and  arranged  by  Coventry  Patmore. 

" //  includes  specimens  of  all  the  great  masters  in  the  art  of  poetry^ 
selected  with  the  matured  judgment  of  a  man  concentrated  on  obtaining 
insight  into  the  feelings  and  tastes  of  childhood,  and  desh'ous  to  azvakeit  tts 
finest  impidses,  to  cultivate  its  keenest  sensibilities.''^ — Morning  Post, 
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THE  BOOK  OF  PRAISE.  From  the  Best  English  Hymn  Writers. 
Selected  and  arranged  by  Sir  Roundell  Palmer.  A  New  a)id 
Enlm'ged  Edition. 

"  All  previous  compilations  of  this  kind  must  undeniably  for  the  present 
give  place  to  the  Book  of  Fi^aise.  .  .  .  The  selection  has  been  made 
thro-ughoiit  with  sound  judgtnent  and  critical  taste.  The  pains  involved 
in  this  compilation  must  have  been  immense,  embracing,  as  it  does,  every 
writer  of  note  in  this  special  province  of  English  literature,  and  ranging 
over  the  most  widely  divergent  tracks  of  religious  thought.^^ — Saturday 
Review, 

THE  FAIRY  BOOK  ;  the  Best  Popular  Fairy  Stories.  Selected  and 
rendered  anew  by  the  Author  of  "John  Halifax,  Gentleman," 

A  delightful  selection,  in  a  delightful  external  form  ;  full  of  the 
physical  splendour  and  vast  opulence  of  proper  fairy  tales.''^ — Spectator. 

TPIE  BALLAD  BOOK.  A  Selection  of  the  Choicest  British  Ballads. 
Edited  by  William  Allingham. 

His  taste  as  a  Judge  of  old  poetry  will  be  found,  by  all  acquainted  with 
the  various  readings  of  old  English  ballads,  true  enough  to  justify  his 
undertaking  so  critical  a  task.'''' — SATURDAY  Review. 

THE  JEST  BOOK.  The  Choicest  Anecdotes  and  Sayings.  Selected 
and  arranged  by  Mark  Lemon, 

"  The  fullest  and  best  jest  book  that  has  yet  appeared."" — Saturday 
Review. 

BACON'S  ESSAYS  AND  COLOURS  OF  GOOD  AND  EVIL. 
With  Notes  and  Glossarial  Index.    By  W,  Aldis  Wright,  M.A. 

' '  The  beautifiil  little  edition  of  Bacon'' s  Essays,  no70  befoj-e  us,  does 
credit  to  the  taste  and  scholarship  of  Mr,  Aldis  Wright.  .  .  .  It  puts  the 
reader  in  possession  of  all  the  essential  literary  facts  and  chronology/ 
necessary  for  reading  the  Essays  in  co?inexioii  with  BacoiUs  life  and 
times. " — S  PECTATOR. 

'''■By  far  the  most  complete  as  well  as  the  most  elegant  edition  uue 
possess'' — Westminster  Review. 
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GENERAL  CATALOGUE. 


THE  PILGRIM'S  PROGRESS  from  this  World  to  that  which  is  to 
come.    By  John  Bunyan. 
**  A  beautiful  and  scholarly  reprint^ — Spectator. 

THE  SUNDAY  BOOK  OF   POETRY   FOR  THE  YOUNG. 
Selected  and  arranged  by  C.  F.  Alexander. 
'M  well-selecled  volume  of  Sacred  Poetry." — Spectator.  • 

A  BOOK  OF  GOLDEN  DEEDS  of  all  Times  and  all  Countries. 
Gathered  and  narrated  anew.  By  the  Author  of  "  The  Heir  of 
Redclyffe." 

"...  To  the  youngs  for  tvhom  it  is  especially  intended,  as  a  most  interesting 
collection  of  thrilling  tales  zvell  told ;  and  to  their  elders,  as  a  usefid  hand- 
book of  reference,  and  a  pleasant  one  to  take  up  tvhen  their  wish  is  to  while 
azcay  a  weary  half  hour.  We  have  seen  no  i)rettier  gift-book  for  a  long 
time.''' — Athen^um. 

THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  ROBERT  BURNS.    Edited,  with 
Biographical   Memoir,    Notes    and   Glossary,  by  Alexander 
Smith.    Two  Vols. 
* '  Beyond  all  question  this  is  the  most  beautiful  edition  0/  Burns 

yet  out.'" — Edinburgh  Daily  Review. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  ROBINSON  CRUSOE.  Edited  from 
the  Original  Edition  by  J.  W.  Clark,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge. 

Mutilated  and  modified  editions  of  this  English  classic  are  so  much 
the  rule,  that  a  cheap  arui pretty  copy  of  it,  rigidly  exact  to  the  original^ 
will  be  a  prize  to  many  book-buyers'' — Examiner. 

THE  REPUBLIC  OF  PLATO.    Translated  into  English,  with 
Notes  by  J.  LI.  Davies,  M.A.  and  D.  J.  Vaughan,  M.A. 
dainty  and  cheap  little  edition.''' — Examiner. 

THE  SONG  BOOK.    Words  and  Tunes  from  the  best  Poets  and 
Musicians.     Selected  and  arranged  by  John  Hullah,  Professor 
of  Vocal  Music  in  King's  College,  London. 
*'  A  choice  collection  of  the  sterling  songs  of  England,  Scotland,  and 

Ireland,  with  the  music  of  each  prefixed  to  the  words.    How  much  true 

wholesome  pleasure  iuch  a  book  can  diffuse,  and  will  difiuse,  we  trusty 

through  many  thousand families^^ — Examiner. 
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LA  LYRE  FRANCAISE.    Selected  and  arranged,  with  Notes,  by 
GusTAVE  Masson,  French  Master  in  Harrow  School. 
A  selection  of  the  best  Frejich  songs  and  lyrical  pieces. 

TOM  BROWN'S  SCHOOL  DAYS.    By  an  Old  Boy. 

'"'A  perfect  gem  of  a  book.  The  best  and  most  healthy  book  about  boys 
for  boys  that  rver  zvas  written.''^ — ILLUSTRATED  Times. 

A  BOOK  OF  WORTHIES.  Gathered  from  the  Old  Histories  and 
written  anew  by  the  Author  of  "The  Heir  of  Redclyffe," 
With  Vignette. 

An  admirable  addition  to  a?t  adinirabU  series^ — Westminster 
Review. 

A  BOOK  OF  GOLDEN  THOUGHTS.  By  Henry  Attwell, 
Knight  of  the  Order  of  the  Oak  Crown. 

"  Mr.  Attivcll  has  prodticed  a  book  of  rare  value  ....  Happily  it  is 
small  enough  to  be  carried  about  in  the  pocket,  and  of  such  a  companion 
it  would  be  difficuli  to  iveary. " — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
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